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Summary, Findings, 



and Recommendations 



The National Defense Education Act of 
1958 and subsequent amendments launched 
what has now developed into an effort at 
mass retraining of educational personnel. 
Under the terms of this Act, institutes 
for elementary and secondary teachers, 
supervisors, and other professional edu- 
cators have been offered in the specific 
fields of history, English as a foreign 
language, English, geography, modern for- 
eign languages, reading, civics, economics, 
and industrial arts, as well as for teach- 
ers of disadvantaged youth, for school 
library personnel, and for educational 
media specialists, it is in the latter 
two fields that this study concentrates. 

As indicated in Table 1-1, during 1965 
some 494 NDEA Title XI institutes offered 
in nine fields were attended by 20,377 



participants. 1 For 1966, the number was 
554 and the attendance 22, 947 for insti- 
tutes offered in twelve fields; three of 
them (civics, economics, and industrial 
arts) were new additions to the 1965 pro- 
gram. Offerings approved for 1967 total 
491 institutes to be attended by an esti- 
mated 17,720 participants. 



^A complete evaluation of the Summer 
1965 educational media specialist insti- 
tutes and selected institutes for school 
library personnel will be found in Brown, 
James W., and Staff, Evaluations of sutnmer 
1-965 NDEA Inst itutes (Educational Media 
Specialists an d School Library Personnel ^ , 
San Jose: Educational Media Institute 
Evaluation Project, 434 East William 
Street. 78 pp. 
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Table 1 



NDEA TITLE XI INSTITUTE OFFERINGS, ALL FIELDS, 1965-1966-1967 





1955 


1966 


1967 


Total 


Institute Fields 


No. 


Atten- 

dance 


No. 


Atten- 

dance 


No. 


Atten- 

dance 


No. 


Atten- 

dance 


History 


84 


3, 169 


113 


4,306 


82 


2, 858 


279 


10, 


333 


English 


105 


4,469 


126 


5, 269 


97 


3, 556 


328 


13, 


293 


English as a Foreign Language 


3h 


187 


5 


208 


9 


328 


17^5 




725 


Geography 


40 


1,487 


42 


1,509 


25 


794 


107 


3, 


790 


Modern Foreign Languages 


B3h 


4, 144 


56 


2,780 


48 


2, 122 


187*5 


9, 


046 


Reading 


53 


2,084 


66 


2,487 


54 


1,805 


173 


6, 


376 


Civics 


— 


— 


5 


190 


22 


826 


27 


1, 


016 


Economics 


— 


— 


5 


180 


22 


767 


27 




947 


Industrial Arts 


— 


— 


5 


144 


29 


708 


34 




852 


Teachers of Disadvantaged Youth 


63 


2, 514 


60 


3, 000 


52 


2, 130 


176 


7, 


644 


School Library Personnel 


26 


951 


32 


1, 096 


18 


571 


76 


2, 


622 


Educational Media Specialists 


36 


1, 371 


38* 


1, 778 


35** 


1, 251 


107 


4, 


400 


TOTALS 


494 


20,377 


554 


22,947 


491 


17,720 


1,539 


61, 


044 






*The figure of 38 includes two "academic year" institutes (those at Hofstra University 
and at the State University of New York at Albany) as well as one consortium- type "spe- 
cial media institute" (actually a media institute for institute directors of various 
other fields) administered by the University of Southern California in cooperation with 
Michigan State University and Syracuse University. 



**The figure of 35 includes two "academic year" institutes (those at University of 
Colorado and at State University of New York at Albany) and another "special media 
institute" also offered during the academic year by the University of Southern Calif- 
ornia in cooperation with the Oregon College of Education (Monmouth) , Syracuse Univer- 
sity, and Michigan State University. 
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The Educational Media Institute Evalua- 
tion Project (Ef4IS) , sponsored by the 
Department of Audiovisual Instruction of 
the National Education Association and 
carried out under terms of a Title VII-B 
National Defense Education Act grant, 
began in June 1965 and will complete its 
work in June 1967. 



Three basic questions to which the Edu- 
cational Media Institute Evaluation Project 
(EMIE) has sought answers in its study of 
NDEA Title XI institutes for educational 
media specialists are: 



( 1 ) 



What are the characteristics of a 
"good" educational media specialist 
institute? 



(2) 



How, if at all, does attendance at 
one of these institutes affect the 
later on-the-job performance of 
participants? 



(3) 



What influence do such institutes 
exert upon programs for the pro- 
fessional preparation of educa- 
tional media personnel? 



Data bearing upon the first basic ques- 
tion, "What are the characteristics of a 
'good' institute?" have been gathered dur- 
ing the past two years through EMIE's 
systematic study of student characteris- 
tics, institute characteristics, plans of 
institute organization, programs of in- 
struction, participant selection criteria 
and procedures, administrative provisions 
and a number of other related factors. 
These findings, first reported in the 
Summer 1965 evaluation report, have now 
been hypothesized as eight rather general 
criteria which say, in effect, that the 
"good" institute is: 



Well-planned . It has taken into ac- 
count the limitations of time (the usual 
period is six weeks) in the schedule of 
studies and activities. It has been 
based on a careful analysis (made some 
time ahead of the institute) of the back- 
grounds, special needs, and interest of 
participant^'. 



EJ-QXible . The good institute has pro- 
vided reasonable opportunities for chang- 
ing tack at almost any point during the 
institute period if important but unan- 
ticipated and somewhat different needs 
arise that can be accommodated within the 
original plan. A rigid, inflexible ap- 
proach to institute planning usually 
spells trouble; yet so does the lack of 



structure. A proper balance of the two 
is required. 



Exemplary . The good institute seeks, 
in a variety of ways, to "raise the sights" 
of participants. The side values of the 
well-visualized lecture, the effectively 
equipped special demonstration room, the 
efficient darkroom or television facility, 
are never ignored. The right kind of in- 
stitute seeks to whet the appetites for 
quality when participants return to their 
schools. 



Varied . The good institute program is 



not all demonstration, not all independent 
study, not all laboratory, not all any- 
thing. Rather, it is an astutely and 
functionally varied admixture of theoret- 
ical and practical, of "sit and listen" 
and "activity," of "see," "hear," and 
"read," of working on real problems and 
of thinking about broader implications of 
those problems in the total realm of edu- 
cational communication and media. But it 
is not varied simply for the sake of va- 
riety or novelty; the variety that is in- 
troduced has functional purpose — to 
facilitate an effective instructional ap- 
proach to a particular instructional 
problem or purpose. 



Advanced. The good institute takes 



participants where they are, endeavoring 
to move them to the more advanced levels 
anticipated, in the establishment of the 
Act, by the words "for advanced study." 
Because there are always many more appli- 
cants than places, and because selection 
is voluntary on the part of the director 
rather than the applicant, careful pair- 
ing of backgrounds and training with in-' 
tended institute emphases is possible and 
essential. Thus, during even the first 
week instruction can be conducted at a 
level usually not possible in usual 
levels of classes. And because institute 
participants expect to use what they 
learn and need help with their problems, 
they favor a quick pace, a weeding out of 
the obvious , a getting down to the core 
of problems without wasting time. Parti- 
cipants often report that, in the process, 
they are "stretched" to keep up. 



P^ractical , yet not "nuts and bolts." 



Educational media specialist institute en- 
rollees are notably interested in getting 
immediate answers to everyday problems 
they face in their schools "back home." 
They grow restive if instruction is all 
theoretical and fails to come to grips 
with these problems. But performing pro- 
fessional tasks according to "book formu- 
las" is discouraged; matters of principle 
and generality are stressed in the con- 
text of suitable theoretical frameworks. 
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Innovative . The good institute is, 
different from "regular" instruction, and 
should be. Generally, its staffing is 
somewhat richer than for usual class 
groupings, and there is less need to "go 
by the clock" or to follow rigidly pre- 
scribed instructional patterns to avoid 
schedule conflicts. As a consequence of 
these advantages, unusual but functional 
instructional developments can occur: the 
three-day field trip to a national conven- 
tion in the middle of the session, the 
break in schedule to permit an unantici- 
pated extended use of a particularly help- 
ful resource visitor, a decision to break 
the large group into several smaller sec- 
tions to deal with urgent problems for one 
or more days at a time, and many others. 
With more time to plan presentations, and 
more technical assistance than is usually 
available, instruction can be expected to 
be good and often out of the ordinary. 



A pleasant, satisfying experience. 
Perhaps one of the most striking results 
of attendance for the typical institute 
enrolles is his reaction to complete sub- 
mersion, for an extended period of time, 
in "groupness." For most persons, this 
experience is novel, satisfying, and mem- 
orable; it is usually high on the list of 
positive values of institute attendance 
mentioned in evaluations. While similar 
satisfactions sometimes come in regular 
classes, especially those stressing in- 
dividual participation, they seem not to 
equal those of the institutes where, for 
several weeks, enrollees have studied, 
talked, eaten, lived, and worked together 
on common problems. 



Further clarification of thrse criteria 
is expected to come from the study of 
other data already accumulated for Summer 
1965 and for Summer 1966 (as reported in 
the following pages) and to be obtained 
during Spring 1966 as part of the EMIE 
Project activities, including follow-up 
questionnaires, on-the-job interviews, and 
similar sources of data. 



Data bearing on the second question, 
relating to influences of institute atten- 
dance upon the later, on-the-job perfor- 
mance of participants, were considered 
from the first to be very important. To 
obtain such data, a follow-up study of 
1965 and 1966 participants will be under- 
taken. Two means are proposed to elicit 
the required data: (1) a printed partici- 

pants' questionnaire (to be distributed by 
mail during March 1967) containing ques- 
tions concerning the value (in retrospect) 
of institute experiences and the extent to 
which these experiences have been put to 
use in day-to-day professional activities, 
and (2) structured in-school, on-the-job 
personal interviews with a smaller group 
of participants and their principals, 
supervisors, or superintendents. 



Data bearing on the third question, re- 
lating to the influence of institutes upon 
programs for the professional preparation 
of educational media personnel, must come, 
obviously, from those actually involved in 
or closely related to such preparation pro- 
grams. Chief among these are the college 
and university professors now engaged in 
offering graduate programs in audiovisual 
education, library science, educational and 
instructional television, programmed in- 
struction, and the like. Further data con- 
cerning this question also may be expected 
from persons engaged in administering or 
supervising educational media programs in 
various state departments of education. 

They may come, in some measure, from the 
individual participant's evaluation of the 
extent to which institute attendance has 
affected or changed his own career plans 
in the educational media field. All these 
sources will be consulted during Spring 
1967. ^ t' y 



^ Final Summary Report of the EMIE Pro- 
ject (to bereleased about June 1967) is 
expected to summarize the findings of Sum- 
mer 1965 and Summer 1966 evaluations and 
to include, as well, results of several 
smaller studies related to all three of 
the broad questions just mentioned. 
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Summer 1966 EMIE Report 



The Summer 1966 educational media spe- 
cialist institutes studied and reported 
upon here number 35 rather than 38, as 
noted in Table 1-1. This difference may 
be accounted for by the fact that three 
institutes (those of Hofstra University, 
State University of New York at Albany, 
and the University of Southern California) 
were offered during the academic year 
rather than during the summer. While at 
the time of the writing of this 1966 re- 
port .no data were available with which to 
evaluate the first two institutes named, 
it is expected they will be analyzed and 
discussed in a Final Summ ary Report of the 
EMIE Project to be issued in June, 1967. 

A separate evaluation of the so-called 
"Special Media Institutes," offered joint- 
ly as an administratively coordinated pro- 
gram under the direction of the Department 
of Instructional Technology of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California with the co- 
operation of Syracuse Uni/ersity and 
Michigan state University, has been made 
previously .i 

Purposes 



The purposes of the Summer 1966 evalua- 
tions of educational media specialist in- 
stitutes and selected institutes for school 
library personnel, as reported hers, were: 



(1) To gather additional normative data 
concerning personal and professional char- 
acteristics of institute participants? 

(2) To gather additional normative data 
concerning various characteristics of in- 
stitutes themselves---staf f s , program ob- 
jectives and emphases, instructional 
programs, facilities and resources, admin- 
istrative arrangements, and participant 
selection criteria and procedures; 

(3) To obtain data to appraise the re- 
lative effectiveness of different aspects 
of institute programs and, through the case 
study approach, to provide a basis for rec- 
ommending improvements for future institute 
planning; 



• ^See Brown, Donald J. , and James W, 
Brown, Special Media Institute Impact 
Study , San Jose: Special Media Institute 
Impact Study, 434 East William Street, 
1966. 72pp. 



(4) To determine the relatively imme- 
diate effects of institute experiences 
upon various participant interests and com- 
petencies related to educational media 
goals; 

(5) To obtain preliminary data prepar- 
atory to a later evaluation of on-the-job 
influences of institute experiences. 



Data Sources 



The primary sources of data for the Sum- 
mer 1966 EMIE report were the following: 



VJ-/ 



rjbK&uWAii INFORMATION REPORT FORM; 



SECTION 1, BACKGROUND INVENTORY. A 
machine-processed instrument designed to 
obtain from approximately 1,800 Summer 1966 
institute participants data concerning de- 
mographic characteristics, present and fu- 
ture employment, educational background 
and experiences, and affiliations with pro- 
fessional organizations. 



(2) PERSONAL INFORMATION REPORT FORM: 
SECTION II, INTEREST AND COMPETEIs’CE INVEN- 
TORY (BROAD GOALS) This inst?;ument was 
distributed with Scc-'-ion I of the form 
just described, it was completed twice 
(in pre- and post-institute administra- 
tions) by approximately 1,800 participants 
in Summer 1966 institutes. Section II de- 
scribed a number of possible broad goals 
related to typical employment situations 
for educational media personnel. For each, 
two ratings on nine^point continua were 
requested- — one for each participant's 
interest in the goal and one for his es- 
■1rin>sted competence with respect to it7~ 

(3) PERSONAL INFORMATION REPORT FORM 
(POST INSTITUTE) ; SECTION I, INSTITUTE 
EXPERIENCES. This machine— processed rating 
sheet, used at the conclusion of Summer 
1966 institutes, contained items requiring 
judgments about various aspects of insti- 
tute experiences (institute objectives, 
instructional program, quality of institute 
institute participants, institute 
staff, instructional resources, physical 
facilities, administration of the institute, 
and general evaluation of the institute) . 
Participants rated these aspects of insti- 
tutes on a five-point continuum. Free re- 
sponse spaces were also provided in which 
to record suggestions or comments pertain- 
ing to each rated aspect. 
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(4) ON-SITE VISITORS' REPORTS. Each 

on-site visit to the 24 institutes (of the 
total of 49 institutes, in all, with which 
the EMIE Project was concerned during Sum- 
mer 1966) was made more systematic through 
use of an observation schedule containing 
a series of questions concerning the fol- 
lowing: (a) institute program and empha- 

ses, (b) institute instructional program, 
(c) characteristics and qualifications of 
participants, (d) characteristics, quali- 
fications, and use of institute staff, (e) 
instructional resources, (f) physical fa- 
cilities, and (g) administrative consider- 
ations. Data derived from these obser- 
vations are presented in the main body of 
this publication as case reports of basic, 
advanced, television, special, and school 
library personnel institutes. 

(5) FINAL REPORTS, PROPOSALS, AND PLANS 
OF OPERATION. Summer 1966 directors of 49 
institutes (including both those for educa- 
tional media specialists and school librar- 
ians) involved in EMIE study were also 
asked to furnish copies of their final re- 
ports, their original proposals, and their 
plans of operation. These items, now part 
of the records collection of the EMIE 
office, proved to be sources of a variety 
of exceptionally useful data. 



The 1966 Evaluation Plan 



The principal differences between EMIE's 
Summer 1966 evaluation plan and that of 
Summer 1965 arose from recommendations of 
Summer 1965 institute directors and the 
EMIE Advisory Board who believed it would 
be preferable to: 



(1) Use one person to concentrate on 
each of the five types of institutes to be 

studied basic media, advanced media, 

television, "special" media, and librarian- 
ship; 



(2) Develop on-site evaluations as case 
descriptions of programs believed to be of 
use to planners of future institutes of 
these five types; and 



(3) Study and evaluate librarianship 
institutes separately, using two qualified 

persons one a librarian and the other a 

generalist oriented toward the "instruc- 
tional materials concept". 



Procedures employed in developing the 
Summer 1966 evaluation plan for the insti- 
tutes to be studied included the following; 



(1) EMIE's 1965 evaluation plan was 
reviewed and revised in the light of the 
1965 report's conclusions and recommenda- 
tions, the comments of Summer 1965 insti- 



tute directors, on-site visitors, and 
members of the EMIE Advisory Board. 



(2) A rough draft, of the Summer 1966 
evaluation plan was then developed. Spe- 
cial attention was given to suggestions, 
questions, and recommendations drawn from 
the Summer 1965 study. 



(3) The resulting plan was then sub- 
mitted for criticism to members of the 
EMIE Advisory Board and to the on-site 
visitors employed especially to conduct 
such visits. 



(4) A smooth version of the evaluation 
plan was developed on the basis of these 
suggestions and discussed (by mail and 
telephone) with the six on-site visitors. 
Questions and problems pertaining to its 
use were settled during the San Diego 
meeting of the EMIE Advisory Board held in 
April, 1966. 



(5) Copies of the evaluation plan and • 
a full explanation of its intended uses 
were then sent to the 24 Summer 1966 di- 
rectors whose institutes were chosen to be 
visited. On-site visitors and directors 
arranged a mutually satisfactory visiting 
schedule. The recommended period for 
these visits was during the third, fourth, 
or fifth weeks of a six-week session, or 
at the beginning of the last week for in- 
stitutes operating on shorter sessions. 

Each on-site visitor was to be expected to 
stay five full days at least at one insti- 
tute and no more than two days at each of 
the remaining selected institutes of the 
particular type he was evaluating. In a 
letter to directors (with a copy of the 
complete evaluation plan) to be visited 
for this phase of the EMIE program, the 
points were made that visitors would em- 
phasize positive aspects of institute ac- 
tivities and that they would seek to assess 
ways of improving the contributions to be 
made by institutes in the professional 
development of educational media and cer- 
tain school librarianship personnel. 

Selection of on-site visitors was be- 
lieved to be of prime importance to this 
study. Summer 1965 institute directors rec- 
ommended that individuals who had gained 
evaluation experience during Summer 1965 
be continued in 1966, and this was done. 
Others were added to provide a speciali- 
zation by institute types (library, basic, 
advanced, television, and special) to 
facilitate evaluative "case type" de- 
scriptions considered valuable in future 
institute planning. The following person- 
nel assignments were made; (1) Basic In- 
stitutes Dr. John Hofstrand, Professor 

of Elementary Education, San Jose State 
College; (2) Advanced Institutes-— Dr . 

James W. Brown, Graduate Dean, San Jose 
State College; (3) Television Institutes- — 
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Dr. Erling Jorgensen, Associate Director, 
Instructional Media Center, Michigan State 
University; (4) Special Institutes--“Dr . 
Murray Phillips, Director of Educational 
Communications, State University of New 
York at Albany; and (5) School Library 

Personnel Institutes-— Drs. Richard 
Darling, President, American Association 
of School Librarians and Director of In- 
structional Materials , Montgomery County 
(Maryland) Schools, and James W. Jacobs, 
Area Superintendent, Montgomery County 
(Maryland) Schools. 

Criteria involved in selecting the 24 
Summer 1966 institutes for educational 
media specialists and school librarian- 
ship personnel to be visited were as 
follows : 



Find 



The following aspects of educational 
media specialist and selected school li- 
brary personal institutes were studied: 

(a) general characteristics of institutes, 

(b) general characteristics of partici- 
pants, (c) institute program objectives 
and emphases, (d) characteristics and 
quality of instructional programs, (e) 
quality and "fit" of institute partici- 
pants selected, (f) characteristics and 
performance of institute staff members , 

(g) instructional resources available to 
institute staff and participants, (h) ade- 
quacy of physical facilities, (i) adminis- 
trative considerations, and (j) short-term 
changes in participants . 

Findings in the pages following apply 
quite generally to all types of institutes 
treated in earlier chapters of the re- 
port. Statements are based upon on-site 
visitors' observations (including results 
of their personal interviews with direc- 
tors and participants) as well as upon 
participants' end-of-institute question- 
naire ratings and free-response statements. 
For more specific information pertaining 
to basic, advanced, TV, special, or li- 
brarianship institutes, see appropriate 
chapters following. 



General Characteristics of Institutes 



1. Of the 35 institutes for educa- 
tional media specialists offered during 
Summer 1966, nineteen were classified as 
basic, for purposes of this study, five 
as "advanced", six as "television", and 



(1) a reasonable geographical distri- 
bution within major regions of the United 
States , 

(2) convenience of calendar schedules 
so as to permit on-site visitors to meet 
schedules within time allotted, 

(3) effort to visit institutes that 
were not visited by EMIE evaluators during 
Summer 1965, 

(4) recommendations of the U. S. 

Office of Education personnel, EMIE Ad- 
visory Board members , .and the on-site 
visitors themselves, and 

(5) financial considerations involved 
in defraying travel costs of on-site visi- 
tors . 



■ngs 



f.ive as "special". Additionally, there 
were institutes for school library per- 
sonnel (fourteen of them studied as part 
of this project) . 



2. During Summer 1966, a total of 742 
participants were enrolled in basic insti- 
tutes, 167 in advanced institutes, 177 in 
special institutes, and 210 in television 
institutes, for a grand total of 1,296 
participants. These figures do not include 
participants enrolled in during-the-year 
institutes at Hofstra University or Syra- 
cuse University, or in the University of 
Southern California-Michigan State Univer- 
sity-Syracuse University-Oregon College of 
Education at Monmouth special media insti- 
tutes for institute directors. 



3. Institutes were spread geographi- 
cally from Hawaii across the continent to 
Puerto Rico. Five were in the East, six 
in the South, eight in the Midwest, ten 
in the Rocky Mountain and Plains Region, 
four on the Pacific Coast, one in Hawaii, 
and one in Puerto Rico. 



4. Geographic origins of participants 
reflected a similarly broad distribution. 

A total of 356 participants came from the 
Midwest, 188 from the South, 167 from the 
East, 141 from the Pacific Coast, and 318 
from the Rocky Mountain and Plains Region. 
Hawaii (50) and Puerto Rico (60) were not 
included in these totals. The geographic 
origins of a small number of participants 
were not determined. 
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5. The 35 educational media specialist 
institutes were held in 27 different 
states and Puerto Rico. The largest num- 
ber of such institutes (3) were in Calif- 
ornia and Indiana. Three states (Michigan, 
New York, North Dakota) offered two each. 



6. Media specialist participants came 
from Puerto Rico and the Canal Zone and 
every state in the union but Nevada. 

States receiving the greatest assistance 
(50 or more residents enrolled somewhere) 
included: Michigan (105) , California (81) , 

Ohio (60), New York (57), Hawaii (57), 
Illinois (52) , and Indiana (52) . Similar 
data for school librarianship institutes 
are not given here since only 14 of 32 
such institutes were involved in this 
study. 



7. Some 735 participants enrolled in 
media specialist institutes in their home 
states (states of residence) . States 
having the greatest (25 or more) frequency 
of such enrollments included: Michigan 

(91) , California (62) , Hawaii (48) , 

Indiana (43), New York (36), Idaho (34), 
New Mexico (29) , Wisconsin (26) , Georgia 
(26), Oregon (25), and South Carolina (25). 



8. Sizes of institute enrollments 
ranged from 20 to 120. The modal enroll- 
ment was 30; the mean was 37. 



9. Institutes ranged in length from 
two to nine weeks. The mean length was 
6.7 weeks; the modal (and median) length 
was 6 weeks. 



General Characteristics of Participants 



1. Typically, media institute partici- 
pants were male (76%) , married (83%) , and 
about 37 years of age. School library 
psi^sonnel institute participants were 
typically female (85%) , married (59%) , and 
about 44 years of age. 



2. The median number of semester units 
of graduate work previously completed by 
both media and librarianship institute 
participants was 36. 



3. Approximately 57% of the partici- 
pants in media specialist institutes held 
the master's degree, and many had completed 
additional work beyond this . Approximately 
90% of the librarianship personnel had com- 
pleted some graduate work; 43% had earned 
master's degrees. 



4. For media institute participants 
as a group, 69% had completed a "basic 
audiovisual" course. A total of 15% of 
all participants had also completed an 
"administration" course in the field; 11% 
had completed a "graphics" course; 14% 



had completed a course in the "utiliza- 
tion of educational media. " About 20% 
had completed one or more "librarianship" 
courses . 

5 . In the case of school library per- 
sonnel, 60% had completed a "basic audio- 
visual" course, 13% a course in "utiliza- 
tion of educational materials," 5% a 
"graphics" course, 12% a course in "admin- 
istration." Librarianship courses pre- 
viously completed were represented by 
the following percentages: "selection of 

library materials," 93%; "basic reference 
materials and services," 87%; "school li- 
brary administration, " 85%; "reference and 
bibliography," 69%; "library and school 
relationships," 55%; and "technical pro- 
cesses, " 45%. 



6. Educational media institute partic- 
ipants typically worked in communities 
haying populations of 25,000 or less. Ap- 
proximately 94% of these participants 
worked in public schools. The largest 
single percentage (21%) worked in grades 
1 through 6; 13% worked in school situa- 
tions where their responsibilities were 
for grades 1 through 12; some 12% worked 
in a junior high school and 18% in senior 
high schools, grades 9 through 12; and 
only 9% of them worked in a central dis- 
trict office. 



7. The majority (68%) of school li- 
brarianship participants worked in commu- 
nities having populations of less than 
100,000; about half of these worked in 
towns or small cities having populations 
of 2,500 to 25,000. Nine out of ten of 
them worked in public schools; 25% worked 

in high schools grades 9 through 12, and 

14% in junior high schools; 13% worked in 
schools containing grades 1 through 6 and 
6% in schools containing grades 1 through 
12. Only 2% of the participants reported 
they worked in county or district schools 
offices. 



8. Participants frequently indicated 
they planned to continue their studies in 
the media field to obtain an advanced de- 
gree. Many of the participants who prior 
to the institutes combined teaching with 
additional audiovisual duties stated that 
they now desired to go into the field as 
full-time educational media specialists. 



9. Pre-institute memberships of media 
participants in educational media oriented 
professional associations were as follows: 
Department of Audiovisual Instruction 
(NEA) , 20%; state audiovisual associations, 
23%; district or county audiovisual asso- 
ciations, 9%. For the librarians: Depart- 

ment of Audiovisual Instruction (NEA), 3%; 
state audiovisual associations, 3%; and 
district or county audiovisual association, 
2%. However, 37% of these participants 
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belonged to the American Library Associa- 
tion, 27% to the American Association of 
School Librarians, 74% to state library 
associations, and 43% to a district or 
county library association. 

10. Educational media personnel indi 
cated they had been emplo-yed in teaching 
or other school work for a median of 11 
years, and the librarians for 13. 



Institute Objectives and Emphases 

1. Most institute proposals included 
specific and detailed statements of objec- 
tives, while a few were brief and general. 
The consensus of on-site visitors was that 
statements of objectives produced greater 
clarity in design of institute instruc- 
tional programs than those of a more gen- 
eral nature. 

2. In almost all institutes, the ob- 
jectives stated appeared to reflect 
directors' perceptions of actual job func- 
tions of media personnel in the schools. 



3. In all institutes visited staff 
members were found to be satisfactorily 
aware of institute objectives and emphases 
(stated and implicit) and of both their 
own and other staff members' responsibil- 
ities in the over-all program. Student 
ratings also supported this finding. 

4. Instructional programs of insti- 
tutes appeared to be quite appropriate to 
the backgrounds and anticipated job needs 
of participants. This finding was borne 
out both in on-site visitor interviews 
with students and end-of- institute parti- 
cipant questionnaire returns. 
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Instructional programs 



1. Although varied with respect to 
quality, instructional programs of insti- 
tutes visited appeared to represent sound 
professional education for educational 
media specialists and school library per- 
sonnel. The scope and organization of 
most institute instructional programs 
seemed quite appropriate to their objec- 
tives . 



2. All institutes visited used, in 
varying amounts, the following three in- 
structional formats: (1) large-group 

presentations, (2) laboratory classes, 
and (3) small-group activities. Routinely, 
the large-group presentations were given 
as lectures; they involved only minimum 
use of educational media (including, even, 
the particular medium under discussion) . 

A variety of small-group activities (in- 
cluding committee meetings, seminars, and 
discussion groups) were used frequently 
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to integrate various elements of the in- j 

structional program. Effectiveness of ' 

laboratory-type classes appeared to be | 

directly related to the availability of | 

a sufficient number of trained staff mem- 1 

bers, adequate space, and a suitable var- | 

iety and quantity of necessary equipment. | 



3. Institute content and the organiza- 
tion of the instructional program itself | 

appeared to be appropriate to educational | 

backgrounds and experiences of partici- | 

pants. On-site visitors generally agreed | 

that the most successful instructional | 

programs were those that were extensively | 

individualized. It was also observed that | 

enriched staffing (low student-staff ra- | 

tios) were required to accomplish such in- I 

dividual i z a tion . 
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4. Most directors attempted, with 
evident success, to adjust their programs 
to accommodate some of the special needs 
and interests of participants not deter- 
mined, in advance, as part of the regular 
selection process. Individual counseling 
(in most institutes) and differentiated 
assignments (in many, but not all insti- 
tutes) facilitated such accommodation. 

5. In many institutes, participants 
were grouped without regard to their pre- 
vious level of skill or knowledge of con- 
tent. Participants already having rather 
high levels of skill in performing some 
media tasks or having a demonstrated com- 
petence in some content areas were often 
required to repeat, unnecessarily, the 
learning experiences involved. 

6. Institute programs judged to be 
most successful differed considerably 
from the usual didactic instruction of 
separate college courses for educational 
media personnel. The chief differences 
were found in the program's comprehensive- 
ness, intensity, and integration and in 
the extent of their applicability to 
school responsibilities of participants. 



I 

I 



7. Participants' ratings and oral and 
written comments indicated generally that 
they believed their own school situation 
would improve "considerably" or "greatly" 
as a result of their application of in- 
sights or skills learned through their in- 
stitute experiences. They were especially 
pleased with the kinds of institute as- 
signments and procedures that resulted in 
such things as plans of action, and pro- 
posed in-service programs which could be 
applied later to their own school situa- 
tions . 



8. Little attention appeared to be 
given in institute programs to techniques 
and findings of research and experimenta- 
tion in relation to educational media and 
media administration. 
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Participants 

!• It was apparent to on-site visitors 
that, for the most part, criteria guiding 
psi^ticipant selection were well developed 
3nd that candidates were carefully screened, 
Directors and students also reported sat- 
isfaction with the quality of partici- 
pants. 

2. Nearly all participants expressed 
enthusiasm for the institute experience. 

It did appear that the more involved par- 
ticipants became in the institute program, 
and the more that was demanded of them, 
the greater was their enthusiasm. Most 
participants considered themselves as pro- 
fessional educators willing to devote 
their full attention (and time) to the 
institute; they did not resent heavy work- 
loads that appeared to "lead somewhere." 



by institutes influenced the characteris- 
tics of participants selected . Those 
serving limited geographical areas fre- 
quently showed a greater range of parti- 
cipant competencies than those drawing 
participants from larger areas. 

8. Participants stressed the need, in 
future institutes, (a) for greater variety 
and quantities of materials and equipment, 
(b) for more attention to grouping partici- 
pants according to ability, (c) for indivi- 
dualization of instruction, and (d) for 
larger facilities (or fewer participants) . 

Staff 



1. The estimated quality (in terms of 
education, experience, and the like) of 



3. Participants were frequently crit- 
ical of program emphases they believed to 
be too theoretical, or without apparent 
application to their own school situations. 
However, in those institutes (chiefly the 
special institutes) that dealt in depth 
with some relatively unfeuniliar subject, 
the necessary background of theory ap- 
peared to be well accepted. 

4. While some institutes which lim- 
ited selection of participants to speci- 
fied geographical regions encountered 
difficulties in securing sufficient num- 
bers of qualified applicants, others did 
not. Those which did encounter problems 
typically restricted applicants to a small 
region (e.g., a state) and/or had quite 
specialized instructional programs. It 
appeared to be especially difficult to 
attract supervisors or other administra- 
tors (as opposed to single school media 
coordinators) for more than two or three 
weeks during the summer. 

5. There is some evidence to suggest 
that in several institutes participants se- 
lected were so heterogeneous with respect 
to ability and experience backgrounds as 

to pose serious instructional problems. 

It is believed, however, that the gather- 
ing of additional information about appli- 
cants, including records of performance on 
various pre-institute tests, would provide 
data needed to solve this problem. 

6. Many directors and participants 
favored geographic heterogeneity of parti- 
cipants as a means of enriching institute 
experiences through the sharing of ideas 
and experience by persons from different 
parts of the country. 



staff members in institutes visited varied 
considerably. However, for the most part, 
they appeared to have been suitably se- 
lected and to have been assigned teaching 
duties that capitalized on their instruc- 
tional strengths. 

2. The quantity of staff members in 
most institutes visited appeared appropri- 
ate for the number of participants and the 
program involved. The median instrucr 
tional staff-to-student ratio was 8;1'^ for 
media institutes;, for librarianship insti- 
tutes it was 11:1 . Many staff members 
interviewed during on-site visits stated 
that they had devoted much more time to 
the instructional program of the institute, 
day and evening, than they normally did 
for regular during-the-year sessions. 



Participants themselves were gen- 
erally pleased with the quality and quan- 
tity of staff members in their institutes. 
They also appreciated having them avail- 
able for consultation and individual 
assistance at various hours of the day and 
evening. 

4. Successful use of part-time or 
short-term consultants was seen to require: 
(a) selection of people competent in the 
field who have something to say and a flair 
for saying it, (b) clear definition of the 
consultants' presentation assignments, (c) 
careful review for consultants of what has 
preceded their presentations and what is 
to follow then, and (d) sufficiently long 
time for consultation to permit students 
to pursue and to seek answers to questions. 



7. Directors and on-site visitors 
agreed that the geographical area served 



^"Full-time equivalent" professional posi- 
tipns for instruction only. 
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A frequent criticism of both on-site vis- 
itors and participants was that too many 
consultants were used and in ways that 
were contrary to such standards. 

5. The nucleus of the typical insti- 
tute staff was recruited, in most cases, 
from the host institution's own instruc- 
tors. These individuals were found to be 
well acquainted with existing resources 
and facilities of their campuses. 

6. Part-time staff members, usually 
recruited from other institutions or 
agencies, were apparently selected with 
care to supplement regular staff strengths. 



2. Field trips were used to good ef- 
fect by all institutes visited. It was 
noted, however, that each trip required 
careful planning to insure relevancy to 
the sequence and content of instruction. 

3. Institute library collections of 
both printed and non-printed materials 
were drawn typically from local sources 
and, hence, were often deficient in areas 
not heavily emphasized in local instruc- 
tional programs. Despite some deficien- 
cies of coverage, however, participants 
regarded these local collections as val- 
uable and helpful adjuncts to their 
studies. 
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7. Graduate students were used in many 
institutes to assist with laboratory in- 
struction. They assumed teaching respon- 
sibilities in only a very few institutes. 

8. Through careful planning, some 

directors were able to coordinate teaching 
assignments of their institutes and to 
avoid overlaps or inappropriateness of 
assigned responsibilities. Several pro- 
cedures were used: (a) Prior to the in- 

stitute, a one- or two-day staff meeting 
was held for initial planning, (b) the 
staff was later brought to the campus for 
at least a week prior to the beginning of 
the institute to engage in detailed program 
planning, and (c) institute participants 
were given a pre-test or self-rating in- 
strument to use in estimating their own 
competencies and interests in a number of 
broad goals related to institute purposes. 
Results of such tests and ratings were 
used in developing plans for class activ- 
ities and emphases. 

9. Once the institute had begun, many 
directors continued with activities sim- 
ilar to the following to ensure coordina- 
tion of the instructional program: (a) 
frequent staff meetings during which prob- 
lems were identified and solutions worked 
out cooperatively, (b) issuance of regular 
newsletters, (c) visits of instructors to 
each others' classes, and (d) scheduled 
group meetings of staff with participants 
to discuss problems, decisions, and evolv- 
ing plans. 



Instructional Resources 



1. Instructional resources directly 
related to the specialized purposes of 
institute programs appeared to be ade- 
quate for all institutes; for many, they 
were excellent. 
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4. All institutes either provided their 
own collections of related instructional 
equipment or arranged to use those of oth- 
ers, as needed. In most cases, these col- 
lections appeared to sample adequately the 
latest and best items available. 



Facilities 



1. For the institutes as a group, phys- 
ical facilities appeared to be their least 
adequate aspect. Facilities of visited 
institutes were rated as ranging from ex- 
cellent to poor with respect to their ap- 
propriateness for programs involved. For 
example, very few of the institutes were 
offered in specially designed facilities 
that could be described as modern instruc- 
tional materials or educational media 
centers. Instead, the majority of them 
used typical, standard classroom installa- 
tions which could not be regarded by par- 
ticipants as setting standards or as model- 
ing desirable media facilities. These 
same judgments were reflected in student 
end-of-institute ratings and written 
comments . 



2. All institutes provided facilities 
for both large and small group instruction. 
In most cases, too, the institute complex 
itself was provided for the sole use of 
institute classes, thus permitting contin- 
uous instruction uninterrupted by bells or 
non-institute classes. It was apparent, 
however, that many of the large group 
meeting rooms were inadequate with respect 
to size, ventilation, and design. While 
laboratory facilities were adequate, in 
most cases, for small group work, they 
tended to be inadequate in meeting the 
heavy evening demands of participants. 
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3. Living and dining arrangements ob- 
seirved by on-site visitors were rated 
from excellent to good. Many institutes 
arranged to have a special meeting room 
in the college cafeteria to permit the 
scheduling of regular institute luncheons 
and dinners. 

Administr ation 



1. Host institutions were judged to 
have provided good to excellent adminis- 
trative support to visited institutes. 

In nearly all cases the local administra- 
tion appeared to have expedited the fill- 
ing of directors' requests for service. 
Participant stipends were paid promptly# 
room and board costs were generally in 
line with expectations, and there were 
no unnecessary delays or frustrations 
during registration. Participants them- 
selves were especially well pleased with 
these aspects of their institutes. 

2. Directors and on-site visitors gen- 

erally agreed that directors needed more 
released time prior to the beginning of 
the institute session. Lack of sufficient 
released time was seen to have handicapped 
many directors in their preplanning es- 

pecially with regard to selecting staff 
and participants. 

3. Both staff and participants ap- 

peared to be well aware of the nature of 
administrative assignments for the insti- 
tutes of "who was responsible for what." 

4. The median expenditure-per-enrollee- 
per-week for Summer 1966 was $137 (as com- 
pared with $115 for Summer 1965) . This 
figure reflects an increase in the amount 
of instructional and material support of 
the institutes. 



Short-term Changes in Participants 

1. Changes in participants' own esti- 
mates of their competence (pre- to post- 
institute) varied by type of institute 
group. They ranged, on a nine-point scale, 
from a mean increase for advanced insti- 
tute participants of 1.67 to a mean in- 
crease of 2.81 for those in basic 
institutes. 



2. There was a high correlation be- 
tween pre-institute interest expressed in 
the various broad goals of possible con- 
cern in instruction to the actual instruc- 
tional emphases. Participants were 
evidently able to study and to improve 
themselves in areas in which they were 
interested in studying or improving. 

3. Participants showed relatively large 
gains in estimated competence (pre- to 
post-institute) . While increases were 
greatest in areas emphasized most in the 
programs of instruction, gains were shown 
for all broad goals regardless of whether 
they were so emphasized. Perhaps such 
gains may be explained in a number of ways: 
(a) In any institute group, someone is 
likely to have a particular competence 
whether or not that competence is developed 

in others and for that he may become 

"the teacher," (b) institutes provide many 
opportunities for individual pursuit of 
topics of special interest, whether or not 
they are treated in group sessions, and 

(c) it is possible that a "reverse halo 
effect" may have operated to cause partic- 
ipants to down-grade initial estimates of 
competence for certain goals but to correct 
them at the end of the institute after hav- 
ing an opportunity to compare their abil- 
ities with others in the group. 

4. While differences were noted in the 
pre-institute interest of participants in 
each of 23 broad goals, the general level 
of interest expressed for each was rela- 
tively high. End-of-institute ratings for 
these goals reflected these same differ- 
ences and a similarly high level of 
interest. These facts suggest that par- 
ticipants' ratings of their interests in 
the broad goals were quite stable and not 
particularly affected by institute exper- 
iences. 

5. Institute experiences evidently 
did little to change the mean level of 
interest in specific broad goal areas. 

Items in which participants were most 
interested before the institutes began 
were those in which they were most in- 
terested at the end. 

6. Without doubt, gains in estimated 
competence were largest for those of the 
23 broad goals that were emphasized in 
the institutes. Instruction thus appeared 
to produce increased competence. 
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Recommendations 



Here again, the recxjmxnendations that 
follow are believed to apply quite gen- 
erally to all five types of institutes 
(basic, advanced, TV, special, and li- 
brarianship) discussed earlier in this 
report. They are derived from EMIE 
staff interpretations of available data 
(on-site visitors' reports, participant 
questionnaire responses, and institute 
proposals) . The separate chapters that 
follow should be consulted for specific 
recommendations applicable to each in- 



and acting upon the implications of cri- 
tical feedback data about them need es- 
pecially to be considered. 

4. Provide participants with pertin- 
ent, up-to-date information and advice 
concerning media related equipment and 
instructional materials for their schools. 
Recent infusions of large sums of federal 
money into the educational market, coupled 
with rapidly changing products, make this 
recommendation especially important. 



stitute type. 

Objectives and Emphases 



Instructional Program 



1. Design and implement a comprehen- 

I sive study to identify the nature of var- 

I ious services and functions performed or 

I provided by practicing educational media 

personnel in the field. Assess such an 
analysis to discover omissions or gaps 
and to determine those functions that 
are properly "professional" and those that 
ought to be classed as "non-professional" 
or "sub-professional." In the light of 
such findings, future institute directors 
should be able to design better (more rele- 
i vant) institute programs. Design institute 

I programs to explore new skills and infor- 

mation appropriate to expanding job re- 
1 sponsibilities of participants, as based 

on such studies. 

2. Give increased attention to stat- 
ing objectives behaviorally so as to 

I facilitate instruction and evaluation of 

[ each important aspect of media specialist 

institute programs. The careful spelling 
{ out of objectives with more exactness than 

I is usually reflected in institute pro- 

i posals should precede release of brochures 

and other materials inviting applications 
from participants. 

3. Give increased attention in insti- 
tute planning to "message design" func- 
tions of practicing educational media 
specialists and to their professional 

I "media" relationships with teachers or 

i with other school personnel in effect- 

! ively integrating a variety of resources 

in day-to-day classroom instruction. The 
media specialist's role in introducing 
"instructional systems" and in obtaining 



1. Consider offering more instruction 
in "sections" geared to varying levels of 
participant ability and interests. Con- 
sider also a voluntary attendance plan 
that leaves the participant free to judge 
from advance descriptions whether he is 
suitably conversant with or skilled in 
using or preparing material involved or 
whether his time would be better spent 

in engaging in some other activity. In 
all such cases, however, participants 
should be held to end-of-institute achieve- 
ment levels spelled out in detail in the 
institute prospectus. 

2. Provide opportunities in institutes 
for more problem-solving experiences with 
"real cases" (that is, with actual problems 
related to participants' job responsibili- 
ties) rather than to a kind of instruction 
that concentrates heavily upon more or less 
abstract principles associated with typical 
"sit and listen" lecture classes. 

Facilities 

1. Give increased attention in assess- 
ments of funding proposals to the quality, 
modernity, technical sophistication, and 
adequacy of physical facilities proposed 
to be set aside for use by media special- 
ist institutes. 

2. Consider making more use of public 
school, district, or county XMC facilities 
as settings in which to offer media spec- 
ialist institutes, thus providing envi- 
ronments more closely resembling those in 
which participants will later conduct 
their work. 
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Administration 



1. Several pre-institute staff meet- 
ings are recommended. One should be held 
at least six weeks prior to the starting 
date of the institute and one or more 
during the week just prior to its begin- 
ning. The first meeting should provide 
opportunities for each staff member to 
clarify the nature of the objectives and 
content of portions of the institute 
program for which he will have respon- 
sibility. It should also mark the start 
of still more pre-institute planning in 
regard to the selection of instructional 
materials, the development of pre-test 
materials, the selection of textbooks 
and other reference items, and the prep- 
aration of the institute plan to be dis- 
tributed to participants during the first 
few days of the institute. 



2. Released time for directors should 
begin as closely as possible to the time 
when announcement is made to identify 
funded institutes. 



3. Provide institute directors with 
competent assistance prior to and during 
institute sessions to permit them to give 
maximum attention to coordinating and im- 
proving instructional programs rather 
than simply to attending more or less 
exclusively to routine details of insti- 
tute management. 



4. Institute directors should devote 
minimum time to teaching and maximum time 
to program supervision and administration, 



5. Include in brochures announcing 
ini?titutes a clear enumeration of prin- 
cipal goals and objectives, the general 
institute plans, and the nature of the 
clientele for whom programs are planned. 
Only through such means will participants 
be enabled to select institutes best 
suited to their backgrounds, abilities, 
and interests. 



Instructional Resources 



1. Develop improved procedures for 
controlling the reservation, circulation, 
and use of instructional materials re- 
sources (particularly printed types) for 
educational media specialist institutes, 
especially for those housed within the 
institute facility itself. Assign suit- 
ably qualified staff to manage such col- 
lections and to assist participants with 



various "instructional materials" prob- 
lems (previewing and auditioning of au- 
diovisual materials, photocopying 
materials for personal collections, and 
the like) . 



2. Provide a varied and adequate 
inventory of instructional resources, 
including both print and non-print 
materials, and sufficient opportunities 
for participants to become thoroughly 
familiar with them during the course of 
the institute. 



Staff 



1. Consider the possibility of em- 
ploying in educational media institutes 
an interdisciplinary staff that is cap- 
able of relating to problems of educa- 
tional communication. Unusually 
effective and stimulating professional 
insights may be expected to derive from 
intermixing specialists from such allied 
fields as educational media, psychology, 
communications, linguistics, cybernetic 
systems, educational research, and the 
like. These staff members should also 
be involved in planning so as to assure 
having their contributions relate more 
directly to other aspects of the insti- 
tute program. 



2. Include on the staff persons from 
outside the immediate geographical region 
of the institute in addition to those who 
come from the local campus or nearby lo- 
cations. 



3. Use fewer and more carefully se- 
lected outside short-term consultants and 
only when they can contribute significantly 
to, rather than compete with, on-going 
instructional activities. 



4. Find ways to permit the appointment 
of especially well-qualified visiting 
staff members at ranks and pay rates some- 
what higher than those usually assigned to 
similarly qualified local staff members. 



Participants 



1. Use one or more suitable pre-tests 
to assess the level of participant infor- 
mation backgrounds, and competence in 
various segments of the planned institute 
programs. This procedure will permit, to 
some degree, the tailoring of programs to 



i 



i 
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fit the special experiences and needs of 
participants. 

2. Institutes whose programs are of a 
highly specialized nature or designed for 
participants with unusual experience back- 
grounds should not limit enrollments to 
residents of one state or a single small 
geographical region. 

3. "Graduates" of NDEA educational 
media specialist institutes should be 
encouraged to become associated with and 
to take part in activities of appropriate 
professional organizations in the educa- 
tional media field. 



Other Recommendations 

1. Consider the possibility of offer- 
ing a "special media institute" (one week 

I during the year) for directors of educa- 

I tional media specialist institutes. The 

I emphases of such an institute could be 
I upon: (1) specifying achievable and mea- 

I surable behaviorable objectives for each 

type of institute, (2) planning effective 
I learning experiences especially suited to 

I such objectives, (3) compiling lists of 

i critically evaluated instructional mater- 

ials (monographs, articles, books, films, 
tape and disk recordings, filmstrips, 
transparency sets, and the like), related 
to those objectives, and (4) developing 
evaluative procedures to measure their 
achievement. 

2. Find ways to insure proper multi- 
plication of the impact of the media 
specialist institute. Consideration 



should be given to the idea of schedul- 
ing institutes to begin during the summer 
and to extend into the regular school 
year. Such an institute might have a 
one-week follow-up period conducted dur- 
ing October. This latter portion of the 
institute could then be aimed at imple- 
menting the transfer to their own school 
staffs what participants have learned in 
their institutes. This procedure would 
also be expected to provide useful ideas 
for in-school workshops for classroom 
teachers or other school personnel. 



3. Regularly revise evaluation cri- 
teria to be used by the individuals read- 
ing and rating educational media specialist 
institute proposals, as experience permits, 
to identify more clearly elements of pro- 
posals that should be judged and weighted. 

Professionals within the field of educa- 
tional media should be invited to assist 
in making such determinations and in wait- 
ing copy to be included in official USOE 
proposal manuals and evaluation forms. 
Consistency in statements of criteria 
appearing in these publications should 
encourage the planning and funding of 
better educational media specialist 
institutes. 

4. Fund more academic year insti- 
tutes than in the past. This practice 
will permit greater numbers of educa- 
tional media generalists presently em- 
ployed in key positions (especially those 
in district and county units) to receive 
advanced, high-level instruction without 
using up vacation time or seeking special 
leaves of absence. 



i 
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Institute Types 

The EMIE 1966 evaluation plan called 
for intensive "case" study of the several 
different types of Summer 1966 educational 
media specialist institutes. Experiences 
involved in the previous Summer 1965 eval- 
uations revealed the considerable overlap 
between institutes categorized as "Code 1, 
Code 2, and Code 3," and "Special." It 
was therefore determined that for this 
second year's study it would be preferable 
to give added weight, in any reclassifica- 
tion scheme used, to: (1) the specific 

selection criteria and (2) institute con- 
tent described in informational brochures. 
Items thus considered in malcing the class- 
ifications used in this report included: 

* Previous educational preparation 
required in the media field; 

* Previous on-the-job experience in 
performing educational media ac- 
tivities required; 

•k Present or immediately anticipated 
educational media responsibilities; 

* Instructional program content of 
the institute. 



Using these four items, then, it was 
possible to classify the 35 Summer 1966 
media specialist institutes into four 
groups, as follows: 

* 19 basic institutes (eighteen Code 
3 and one Code 2) which planned to 
enroll only participants with mini- 
mal educational preparation, exper- 
ience, and/or media responsibilities 
who were or planned to become educa- 
tional media specialists; 

* Five advanced institutes (two Code 
1 and three Code 2) which planned 
more sophisticated instructional 
programs intended to up-date and 
improve the competencies of already- 
employed media specialists whose 
previous educational backgrounds 
included several completed "educa- 
tional media" courses and whose 
present or immediately anticipated 
job assignments were at the multi- 
building or district level; 

* Six t elevision institutes (five 
Code 3 and one Code 2) , classified 
simply on the basis of institute 
content (television) ; 
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Table 2-1 

CLASSIFICATION OP INSTITOTES 



Type 



Basic 



Educational Media Specialist Institutes 



Auburn University (3) 

Concordia Teachers College (3) 
University of Georgia (3) 
Indiana State University (3) 
Mankato State College (3) 
Michigan State University (3) 
University of New Hampshire (3) 
University of New Mexico (3) 
University of North Dakota (3) 
Oregon State University (3) 



SUNY, College at Oswego (3) 
University of Puerto Rico (3) 
Purdue University (3) 

San Francisco State College (3) 
San Jose State College (3) 
University of Utah (3) 

Virginia State College (2) 

West Virginia State College (3) 
University of Wisconsin (3) 



Boston University (2) University of Southern California (1) 

Advanced University of Colorado (1) University of Texas (2) 

Indiana University (2) 

Columbia College (3) 

Television University of Hawaii (3) 

University of Idaho (3) 



Kansas State College of Pittsburg (3) 
Miami University (2) 

Wayne State University (3) 



University of Arizona (3) 
Special University of Kentucky (3) 

University of North Dakota (3) 



University of Pennsylvania (2) 
Syracuse University ( 1) 



* Five special institutes (three Code 
3, one Code 2, and one Code 1) con- 
sidered for this classification ac- 
cording to two factors: (a) the 

relative narrowness of the range of 
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topics (i.e., institutes that were 
specific rather than general in 
their content) , (b) characteristics 
of participants (superintendents, 
principals, and supervisors, for 
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example, who were not themselves 
media specialists but who were in- 
terested in considering media prob- 
lems from their particular points 

of view often in mixed sessions 

including media specialists and 
other educational personnel). ^ 



Resulting classifications in Table 2-1 
were based upon data contained in: (1) 

institute brochures, proposals, and/or 
plans of operation; (2) a USOE informa- 
tion booklet describing Title XI NDEA 
institutes for advanced study for Summer 
1966 and during 1966-67 (USOE publication 
OE-55038-66) ; and (3) personal correspon- 
dence with directors involved. The orig- 
inal "Code 1, 2, or 3" classifications 
assigned to these institutes by USOE 
appear in parentheses following each 
entry. Detailed descriptions of institute 
objectives, selection criteria, partici- 
pant characteristics and the like appear 
in the separate, descriptive chapters (4-7) 
following. 



Institute and Participant Distribution 

The 35 Summer 1966 educational media 
specialist institutes were spread geo- 
graphically from Hawaii across the contin- 
ent to Puerto Rico (Figure 2-1) . Five of 
these institutes were in the East, six in 
the South, eight in the Midwest, ten in 
the Roclqr Mountain and Plains Region, four 
on the Pacific Coast, one in Hawaii, and 
one in Puerto Rico. The largest number of 
such institutes (3) were in California and 
Indiana. Three states (Michigan, New York, 
North Dakota) offered two each. 

The following institutions conducted 
educational media specialist institutes 
during Summer 1966: 



iThe five "special" institutes and their 
chief distinguishing characteristics, as 
studied here, included the following: (1) 

University of Arizona, college teachers; 

(2) University of Kentucky, elementary 
principals and Head Start supervisors; (3) 
University of Pennsylvania, training in 
programmed instruction; (4) Syracuse Univ- 
ersity, specialists, administrators, and 
trainers of teachers; and (5) University of 
North Dakota, small school administrators 
(two week session) . 



East 

Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts* 
University of New Hampshire, Durham* 

State University of New York, College 
at Oswego* 

Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York* 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 

South 

Auburn University, Auburn, Alabama 
University of Georgia, Athens* 

University of Kentucky, Lexington 
Columbia College, Columbia, South Carolina 
State College, Petersburg* 

West Virginia State College, Institute 

Midwest 

Indiana State University, Terre Haute 
Indiana University, Bloomington* 

Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana* 
Michigan State University, East Lansing* 
Wayne State University, Detroit, Michigan 
Mankato State College, Mankato, Minnesota 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio* 

University of Wisconsin, Madison* 

Rocky Mountain and Plains Region 
University of Arizona, Tucson 
University of Colorado, Boulder* 

University of Idaho, Moscow 
Kansas State College of Pittsburg, 
Pittsburg* 

Concordia Teachers College, Seward, 
Nebraska 

University of New Mexico, Albuquefque 
University of North Dakota, Grand Porks 
(2 institutes)* 

University of Texas, Austin* 

University of Utah, Salt Lake City 

Pacific Coast 

San Francisco State College, San Francisco, 
California 

San Jose State College, San Jose 
California* 

University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles* 

Oregon State University, Corvallis* 

Hawaii 

University of Hawaii, Honolulu* 

Puerto Rico 

University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras 




Institutions that also conducted Summer 
1965 educational media institutes (19 in 
all) 
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The number of educational media special- 
ist institute participants who attended 
institutes in their home states are shown 
enclosed in circles in Figure 2-1. The 
number of individuals from each state who 
enrolled in such an institute anywhere are 
shown in Figure 2-1 as unenclosed arabic 
numerals. 

Participants came from Puerto Rico and 
the Canal Zone and from every state but 
Nevada. States receiving the greatest 
assistance (50 or more residents enrolled 
somewhere) included: Michigan (105), 

California (81), Ohio (60), New York (57), 
Hawaii (57), Illinois (52), and Indiana 
(52). 

Some 735 participants enrolled in edu- 
cational media specialist institutes in 
their home states (states of reside«cfe) . 
States having the greatest frequency (25 
or more) of such enrollments included: 
Michigan (91) , California (62) , Hawaii 
(48), Indiana (43), New York (36), Idaho 
(34) , New Mexico (29), Wisconsin (26), 
Georgia (26) , Oregon (25) , and South 
Carolina (25) . 

In the Midwest, the eight media special- 
ist institutes offered enrolled 356 indi- 
viduals. Of these 203 (57%) were residents 
of the state in which institutes were held. 
In the South, six institutes were offered, 
enrolling 188 individuals. Of these, 122, 
or 65%, were residents of the state in 
which the institute was held. In the East, 
five institutes were offered enrolling 167 
individuals. Forty-four per cent, or 73 
individuals, were residents of the state 
in which the institute wad held. On the 
Pacific Coast, four institutes were held 
enrolling 141 individuals. Of these, 87 
(62%) were residents of the state in whidi 
the institute was held. In the Rocky Moun- 
tain and Plains Region, 10 institutes were 
held enrolling 318 individuals. One hun- 
dred and forty-six, or 46%, were residents 
of the state in which the institute was 
held. 

Institute Enrollment and Length 

Individual institute enrollments ranged 
in size from 20 to 120. The modal enroll- 
ment was 30; the mean was 37. 

Institutes ranged in length from two to 
nine weeks. Eighteen were of six weeks 
duration, 12 were of eight weeks duration. 
The mean length was 6.7 weeks. 



Institute Support 

Two indices, student-to- faculty ratio 
and expenditure-per-enrollee-per-week, 
were developed from information supplied 
in Plans of Operation for 35 educational 
media specialists institutes. 1 These fig- 
ures are believed useful indicators of the 
amount of instructional and material sup- 
port the institutes provided participants. 

For Summer 1966 educational media in- 
stitutes, the student to faculty ratio 
ranged from 14:1 to 5:1. The median 
student to faculty ratio was 8:1. When 
compared with data for Summer 1965 edu- 
cational media specialist institutes 
(median 12:1, range 40:1 to 6:1), 
student-to -faculty ratios for 1966 show 
a considerable improvement. 

The median expenditure-per-enrollee- 
per-week increased from $115 in 1965 to 
$137 in 1966.^ Among Summer 1965 media 
institutes the expenditures-per-enrollee- 
per-week ranged from $233 to $63, a dif- 
ference of $170. Among Summer 1966 media 
institutes, this figure ranged from $219 
to $99, with a difference of $120, 

Both indices suggest that, with respect 
to support afforded participants for Sum- 
mer 1966 as compared to Summer 1965 media 
institutes, differences among institutes 
were reduced, while at the same time, the 
average level of support increased. 



^Faculty is defined here as staff mem- 
bers engaged as instructors, with their 
. assigned time expressed in terms of "full- 
V time equivalent (FTE) " . Such staff members 
do not include administrative, technical, 
or graduate assistants; nor do they in- 
clude consultants or guest lecturers. How- 
ever, teaching loads of directors and/or 
assistant directors are included in the 
total PTE. 

2 

Expenditure is defined as the total of 
direct and indirect costs (stipends not 
included) . 
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The information presented in Part I of 
this chapter was derived from participant 
responses to the Summer 1966 Pre-institute 
Personal Information Report Form. Section 
I; Background Inventory , returned from all 
1« 296 media institute participants. Data 
contained in Part I I were obtained from 
similar returns from pre- and post-insti- 
tute use of the Summer 1966 Personal In - 
formation Report Form, Section II . , 

Interest Inventory; Broad Goals . Data 
contained in Parts III and IV were obtained 
from use of the Summer 1966 End-of-insti- 
tute Personal Information Report Form . 
Section I. Institute Experiences . 



The information is reported in four 
sections: the first deals with backgrounds 
and status of participants just prior to 
the time of enrolling in the institutes; 
the second deals with participants' ratings 
of their estimated pre- and post-institute 
competence with regard to a number of broad 
institute goals; the third deals with par- 
ticipants' written comments concerning in- 
stitutes they attended; and the fourth 
deals with participants' objective ratings 
of various facets of institutes they at- 
tended. In most instances, data are dis- 
cussed by institute types (basic, advanced, 
television, and special educational media 
specialist institutes) . 
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Personal 



Data concerning participants in educa- 
tional media specialist institutes reveal 
quite specifically who successful appli- 
cants are, where they work and live, their 
education, their ages, their professional 
affiliations, and more. 

Educational media institute participants 
may be typified as male (76%), married 
(83%), and approximately 37 years of age. 
Participants attending either the 1965 or 
1966 educational media specialist insti- 
tutes were quite similar on these three 
personal characteristics. 



Data 



they worked in school situations in which ] 

their responsibilities were for students 
in grades 1-12. Junior high school respon- | 

sibilities accounted for the work of 10% I 

of all participants. It is of interest to i 

note that participants listing their work | 

situation as a central or district office i 

declined from Summer 1965 (34%) to Summer I 

1966 (9%). I 

I 

Summer 1966 participants also reported i 

they had been employed in teaching and/or | 

other professional educational services | 

for a period of approximately 11 years. | 



Approximately 57% of participants of ed- 
ucational media specialist institutes had 
at least a master's degree. This percent- 
age figure did not differ from the Summer 

1965 participants of educational media 
specialist institutes. There was little 
difference between Summer 1965 and Summer 

1966 participants with respect to the per- 
centage of such individuals who had com- 
pleted additional work beyond the 
bachelor's degree. The median number of 
graduate semester units completed by par- 
ticipants prior to institute attendance 
was 36. 

Participants in the educational media 
specialist institutes were also asked to 
indicate "new media" fields in which they 
had previously completed formal separate 
college courses. Sixty-nine per cent of 
them stated that they had completed a 
basic audiovisual course. Only 60% of 
the Summer 1965 participants had com- 
pleted such a course. A total of 15% of 
the participants had also completed an 
administration course prior to the Summer 
1966 institutes; 11% had completed a 
graphics course, 14% had completed a 
course in the utilization of educational 
media. 



Participants also were asked to indicate 
the amount of responsibility (full-time or 
part-time) they have, or had, for: (1) 

audiovisual activities? (2) library activ- 
ities; and (3) a combination (instruction- 
al materials center) of library and 
audiovisual activities. The majority of 
participants stated that they have, or had, 
responsibility for audiovisual activities 
in their work situation. Approximately 
one-fourth of the participants indicated 
that they have, or had, responsibility in 
an instructional materials center; approx- 
imately 20% have, or had, responsibility 
for various library activities. 

Participants were also asked to indi- 
cate if they devoted time, during any 
applicable percentage of their paid pro- 
fessional day, to various other educational 
duties. The majority of the participants 
indicated that they spent some time as 
classroom teachers. The next highest per- 
centage indicated that they had responsi- 
bility as audiovisual coordinators. The 
percentage of participants who had school 
administrative duties exceeded materials 
production specialist, instructional mate- 
rials center director, librarian (without 
audiovisual responsibility), and instruc- 
tional television specialist. 
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The majority of Summer 1966 educational 
media specialist institute participants 
were found to be working in communities 
having populations of 25,000 or less. Ap- 
proximately 94% of these participants 
worked in public schools. The largest 
single percentage (21%) of the participants 
reported that they worked primarily in 
grades 1-6. Thirteen per cent reported 
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In response to a question concerning I 

membership in "educational media-oriented" 
professional organizations, approximately | 

20% of the participants indicated that | 

they now belong to DAVI (NEA) . Twenty- I 

three per cent stated that they belong to | 

a state audiovisual association, and 9% i 

of all the participants belonged to a I 

district or county audiovisual association. 
Membership in DAVI, as stated by the Summer i 

I 

I 
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1965 educational media specialist institute 
participants, was 28%. The other organiza- 
tional membership, i.e., state audiovisual 
and district or county audiovisual associa- 
tion membership, was approximately the same 
for both years. 

Summer 1966 participants in educational 
media specialist institutes were also ques- 
tioned regarding membership in other pro- 
fessional groups. Membership was reported 

Participant's’ 
Interest and 



Information reported in this section 



was derived from analyses of participant 
I responses to the Section II. interest 

Inventory; Broad Goals , portion of the 
I 1966 pre-institute and end-of-institute 

Personal Information Report Forms . i The 
I information deals with participants' 

ratings of their estimated pre- and post- 
institute interest and competence with 
regard to the 23 broad goals. There was 
a period of approximately three months 
between administrations of the pre- and 
I end-of-institute Personal Information 

I Report Form. Section II, was identical 

in both. 



The following directions appeared in 
Section II: 

Statements following describe a number 
of educational media activities re- 
garded as closely related to typical 
employment situations. Use the self- 
appraisal scale to indicate for each 
statement: (1) its interest to you, 

personally, and (2) your present 
competence with respect to it. Al- 
though some goals may not be related 
j to the institute you have been select- 

ed to attend, we should like to have 
I your rating of all of them, neverthe- 

! less. 



1a 11 broad goals are listed in Table 1. 









with the most frequency at the state level 
(83%) . The next most common membership 
group was the district or county organiza- 
tions (74%). Approximately 70% of the 
participants indicated membership in the 
National Education Association. Differ- 
ences in percentages between Summer 1965 
and the current population of this study 
appeared to be insignificant. 



Ratings of 
Competence 



Select the number (1-9) which best 
describes each statement's interest 
to you and your competence with re- 
spect to it. 

The "self-appraisal scale" itself was 
a nine-point continuum with written labels 
attached only to the highest (9), lowest- 
(1), and middle, or neutral (5), rating 
points. These labels, for interest and 
competence respectively, were: (1) "of no 

interest" and "no competence"; (5) "of 
some interest" and "some competence"; and 
(9) "of high interest" and "high compe- 
tence. " 



For each broad goal, a mean was computed 
from participants': (1) pre-institute in- 

terest ratings; (2) post-institute interest 
ratings; (3) pre-institute ratings of com- 
petence; and (4) post-institute ratings of 
competence. These mean ratings, rounded 
to two places, are listed by institute 
type in Table 3-1. 



Inspection of the means in Table 3-1 
will show that: (1) for each broad goal, 

post-institute competence ratings by par- 
ticipants in every institute type were 
higher than comparable pre-institute com- 
petence ratings; and (2) post-institute 
interest ratings (regardless of institute 
type) with respect to various broad goals 
were quite similar to pre-institute inter- 
est ratings. 
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Table 1. Mean pre-and post-institute ratings of Interest (I) and competence (C) with 

respect to 23 Broad Goals* by participants in basic, advanced, television, and 
special educational media specialist institutes. 



Educational Media Specialist Institutes 



Broad Goals Basic Advanced TV Special 





Z 


C 


I 


C 


I 


C 


I 


C 




1. Become aware of the nature 
of significant literature, re- 
search findings, leaders, and 


7.4 


3.2 


7.7 


4.2 


7.3 


3.2 


7.5 


3.5 


Pre 


outstanding programs in the 
educational media field (15) 


7.6 


5.8 


7.8 


5.8 


7.6 


5.8 


7.6 


5.9 


Post 


2. Becoming acquainted with the 
nature of significant recent 
changes in educational practices 


8.1 


4.1 


7.9 


4.7 


8.1 


4.3 


8.2 


4.2 


Pre 


(team teaching, independent study, 
grouping etc.) and curricular 
emphases and their relevance to 
educational media (17) 


8.1 


6.3 


8.1 


6.0 


8.0 


6.2 


8.0 


6.1 


Post 


3. Learn more about significant 
theoretical aspects and roles of 


7.2 


3.0 


7.5 


3.8 


7.2 


3.0 


7.3 


3.2 


Pre 


new media in educational communi* 
cation (19) 


7.6 


6.0 


7.8 


5.6 


7.6 


6.0 


7.6 


5.7 


Post 


4. Coordinate and/or perform 
evaluation of, experimentation 
with, and research regarding 


7.6 


3.0 


7.6 


3.6 


7.4 


3.0 


7.3 


3.1 


Pre 


applications of educational 
media in various learning situ- 
ations (21) 


7.5 


5.6 


7.4 


5.2 


7.3 


5.5 


7.2 


5.3 


Post 


5. Become better acquainted 
with the availability, content, 
and the use of source lists. 


7.9 


4.5 


7.7 


5.3 


7.3 


3.7 


7.5 


3.9 “ 


Pre 


catalogs, and evaluative list- 
ings pertaining to educational 
media (23) 


8.1 


6.9 


7.8 


6.6 


7.7 


6.3 


7.7 


6.5 


Post 


6. Establish standards and 
procedures for the critical 
evaluation and selection of 
educational media and related 


7.9 


3.3 


7.9 


4.6 


7.2 


3.3 


7.6 


3.4 


Pre 


materials bv teachers, subject 
matter specialists, supervi- 
sors, and others (25) 


7.9 


6.4 


8.1 


6.4 


7.5 


5.9 


7.5 


5.9 


Post 


7. Establish standards and 
procedures for the critical 
evaluation and selection of 
technological devices (pro- 


7.9 


3.6 


7.9 


4.9 


7.4 


3.5 


7.3 


3.6 


Pre 


jectors, teaching machines, 
language laboratories, and 
the like (27) 


7.8 


6.2 


8.0 


6.3 


7.3 


5.6 


7.3 


5.7 


Post 


8. Develop skill and insight 
in working with teachers and 


8.6 


4.5 


8.7 


5.8 


8.4 


4.4 


8.5 


4.4 


Pre 


students utilizing educational 
media resources (29) 


8.6 


7.0 


8.7 


6.8 


8.5 


6.7 


8.3 


6.6 


Post 


9. Assist teachers in iden- 
tifving needs for the use of 
educational media and related 


8.5 


4.5 


8.7 


5.7 


8.4 


4.4 


8.3 


4.4 


Pre 


materials and equipment in 
the school organization in 
which you work (31) 


8.6 


7.2 


8.8 


6.9 


8.5 


6.8 


8.3 


6.6 


Post 
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Educational Media Specialist Institutes 



Basic 



Advanced 



TV 



Special 



Broad Goals 


I 


C 


I 


C 


I 


C 


I 


C 




10. Improve your skills required 
for the local production of 
simple instructional materials 


8.4 


4.2 


8.3 


5.6 


7.8 


4.4 


8.0 


4.0 


Pre 


(large transparencies/ charts / 
mounted materials/ 2" x 2" 
slides, and the like) (33) 


8.5 


7.2 


8.3 


7.3 


7.9 


6.5 


7.9 


6.7 


Post 


11. Improve your skills required 
for the local production of more 
complex instructional materials 


7.1 


2.2 


8.3 


3.4 


7.5 


3.0 


7.1 


2.5 


Pre 


(television programs, 8mm or 16mm 
motion pictures, synchronized 
sound-slide sets, etc.) (35) 


7.5 


5.1 


8.1 


5.9 


7.7 


5.3 


7.9 


5.0 


Post 


12. Improve your skills required 
for technical processing (catalog- 
ing, classification, and subject 


7.2 


3.4 


7.0 


4.1 


6.4 


3.0 


6.0 


2.9 


Pre 


heading) of instructional mate- 
rials (37) 


7.5 


6.0 


7.4 


5.6 


6.4 


4.8 


6.6 


5.0 


Post 


13. Become better acquainted 
with recommended administrative 
patterns and procedures for 


8.0 


3.1 


8.2 


4.6 


8.2 


3.2 


7.5 


3.2 


Pre 


educational media programs; im- 
prove ability to organize and 
administer such programs (39) 


8.1 


6.3 


8.2 


6.4 


7.8 


5.6 


7.4 


5.7 


Post 


14. Become better acquainted 
with the concept of the in- 
structional materials center 


7.9 


3.1 


8.0 


4.3 


7.3 


2.8 


7.6 


3.0 


Pre 


involving full integration of 
"print" and "non-print" mate- 
rials and services (41) 


8.2 


6.7 


8.2 


6.3 


7.8 


5.6 


7.6 


6.0 


Post 


15. Formulate a defensible plan 
of action for improving the edu- 
cational media program of the 


8.4 


3.4 


8.5 


4.8 


8.2 


3.6 


8.1 


3.5 


Pre 


school or organization in which 
you work (including both long- 
and short-term goals) (43) 


8.5 


7.0 


8.7 


6.8 


8.3 


6.3 


8.1 


6.5 


Post 


16. Improve your grasp of fac- 
tors, standards, and criteria 
involved in preparing, defending. 


7.8 


3.0 


8.2 


4.5 


7.7 


3.1 


7.4 


3.3 


Pre 


and expending budgets for new 
educational media and services (45) 


8.0 


6.1 


8.3 


6.2 


7.8 


5.5 


7.6 


5.7 


Post 


17. Become familiar with the 
scope of educational media 
available to your school or- 


8.3 


3.4 


8.2 


4.8 


8.1 


3.4 


8.2 


3.5 


Pre 


ganization through provision of 
federal or state funds (47) 


8.3 


6.2 


8.4 


6.2 


8.3 


5.7 


8.1 


6.2 


Post 


18. Develop skill in managing 
inter-personal and personnel 


7.5 


3.6 


7.9 


5.0 


7.5 


3.7 


7.0 


3.6 


Pre 


problems involved in adminis- 
taring educational media pro- 
grams (49) 


8.0 


6.2 


8.3 


6.4 


7.9 


5.8 


7.3 


5.6 


Post 


19. Develop a better under- 
standing of the availability and 
application of automated data 


6.5 


1.9 


7.3 


2.3 


6.4 


2.3 


6.7 


2.0 


Pre 


processing and information re- 
trieval devices and systems (51) 


6.9 


4.2 


7.6 


4.6 


6.6 


3.7 


7.2 


4.7 


Post 
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Educational Media Specialist Institutes 





Basic 


Advanced 


TV 




Special 




Broad Goals 


I 


C 


I 


C 


I 


C 


I 


C 




20. Learn more about standards 
and recent improvements in the 
desiqn of educational facilities 


7.9 


2.9 


8.2 


3.9 


7.9 


3.0 


7.8 


3.1 


Pre 


(buildings, media centers, class- 
rooms, auditoriums, studios, etc. ) 
to permit full and adequate use 
of educational media (53) 


8.1 


6.0 


8.3 


6.1 


7.8 


5.0 


GO ^ 

• 


5.6 


Post 


21. Become better acguanited 
with the characteristics, spe- 
cial advantages, uses and costs 


00 

• 


3.4 


00 

• 


4.8 


7.8 


3.5 


7.9 


3.6 


Pre 


of various educational techno- 
logical devices (copiers, re- 
corders, self-study devices, 
etc.) (55) 


8.2 


6.5 


8.3 


6.6 


7.9 


5.5 


8.0 


6.1 


Post 


22. Develop skill in operating 
new media equipment (projectors. 


8.3 


4.1 


8.2 


5.0 


8.1 


4.0 


7.9 


4.1 


Pre 


television cameras, and the 
like) (57) 


8.3 


6.9 


8.2 


6.7 


8.2 


6.4 


7.8 


6.3 


Post 


23. Improve your skills required 
for the necessarv simple mainte- 


00 

• 


4.1 


7.5 


5.0 


7.9 


3.9 


7.4 


4.0 


Pre 


nance of technological equipment 
(projectors, playbacks, etc.) (59) 


7.8 


6.4 


7.2 


6.2 


7.6 


5.3 


7.2 


5.7 


Post 


n 


742 


167 




210 




177 







By institute type, the three broad goals 
receiving highest pre-institute mean in- 
terest ratings were: Basic-8, 9, 15; Ad- 

vanced-8, 9, 15; Television-8, 9, 15; and 
Special-8, 9, 17. 



competence were largest for goal 3 and 
lowest for goals 19 and 23. For special 
media institute participants gains in com- 
petence proved highest for broad goals 14 
and 15 and lowest for 2 and 23. 



By institute type, too, the three broad 
goals receiving lowest pre-institute mean 
interest ratings were: Basic-12, 11, 19; 

Advanced-3, 19, 12; Television-6, 12, 19; 
and Special-11, 18, 12. 



By institute type, the three broad goals 
receiving highest pre-institute mean com - 
petence ratings were: Basic-9, 5, 8; Ad- 

vanced-8, 9, 10; Television-9, 10, 8; 
and Special-9, 8, 2. 



By institute type, the three broad 
goals receiving lowest pre-institute mean 
competence ratings were: Basic-20, 11, 

19; Advanced-4, 11, 19; Television-4, 14, 
19; and Special-12, 11, 19. 



Broad goals receiving pre-institute 
high interest— low competence ratings (above 
average interest ratings and below average 
competence ratings) might be regarded as 
defining areas worthy of additional empha- 
sis in institute programs since they denote 
knowledges and/or skills for which partici- 
pants have considerable desire but low com- 
petence. Broad goals so identified for 
the different institute types were: Basic- 

15 and 17; Advanced-11 and 13; Television- 
13 and 20; and Special-20. 



For basic media institute participants, 
largest pre- to post-institute gains in 
competence were found for broad goals 15 
and 14; the smallest were for broad goals 
2 and 23. For advanced media institute 
participants, these gains in competence 
ratings were largest for broad goal 10 and 
smallest for goals 8 and 23. For partici- 
pants in television institutes, gains in 



A separate mean rating was computed for 
pre-institute interest, pre-institute com- 
petence, post-institute interest, and 
post-institute competence for all broad 
goals taken together. These average rat- 
ings are shown in Tables 3-2 and 3-3 to 
illustrate the relative difference between 
stated pre-institute and post-institute 
interest and competence of participants in 
different types of institutes. 



For all institute types, participants' 
pre— institute ratings of interest were 
relatively high while their pre-institute 
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ratings of competence were relatively low. 
For the broad goals, taken together, par- 
ticipants in advanced media institutes had 
the highest average pre-institute ratings 
of both interest and competence. 

Pre- to post-institute gains in interest 
and in competence with respect to the broad 
goals, taken together, are shown in Table 
3-3. Over-all post-institute ratings of 
participant interest in each institute type 
were higher than pre-institute ratings. 
Changes in participant interest were small 
for the various educational media special- 
ist institutes. There was a marked 
increase with respect to pre- and post- 
institute ratings of participant competence 
to achieve broad goals. This was especial- 
ly true for basic institute participants. 

Two sets of correlation coefficients 
were computed. The first series of correl- 
ation coefficients was computed to ascer- 
tain relationships between pre-institute 
ratings of interest and estimates of com- 
petence. The second set of correlation 
coefficients was computed to determine the 
relative stability of interest and compe- 
tence ratings over the three-month period 



between pre- and post-institute administra- 
tions of the form. To carry out these 
steps, broad goals were first ranked for 
each institute type from high to low with 
respect to mean interest and competence 
ratings. Spearman's rank order correla- 
tion (rho) coefficients were then com- 
puted between: (1) pre-institute ranks of 

interest and competence (see Table 3-2), 
and (2) pre- and post-institute ranks of 
interest and between pre- and post-insti- 
tute ranks of competence (see Table 3-3) . 

Results showed that, for all four types 
of media institutes, there was a high cor- 
relation between the two pre-institute 

ratings one for interest and the other 

for competence regardless of the inten- 

sity or level of the interest or competence 
in question (see Table 3-2) . lypically, 
prior to the institutes, high interest 
goals were also seen to be high competence 
goals; low interest goals were low compe- 
tence goals. This tendency appeared to be 
most pronounced among basic media institute 
participants and least pronounced among 

those enrolled in advanced media insti- 
tutes. 



Table 2. Summary of analyses of pre-institute ratings of 
i^f^terest (I) and competence (C) by participants 
in basic, advanced, television, and special edu- 
cational media specialist institutes. 



Educati onal Media Specialist Institutes 

Basic Advanced TV Special 

5 C I C I c I c 

Mean (x) =7.85 3.46 7.98 4.54 7.63 3.46 7.57 3.47 

£h-2-,= -TO .40 .59 




I 

I 



Table 3. 



post-institute ratings of interest and competence by 
SalisJ^nswJutes!'^°' television, and special educational media spe- 
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Results for all institute types also 
showed a high correlation between pairs of 
ratings for interest (pre- to end-of -insti- 
tute) and for competence (also pre- to end- 
of-institute) as shown in Table 3-3. 

Broad goals which participants rated as 
most interesting to them prior to the in- 
stitute also tended to receive highest 
interest ratings following the institutes; 
broad goals rated as least interesting by 



participants prior to the institute ended 
to receive lowest interest ratings follow- 
ing the institute, regardless of insti- 
tute type. This same trend held true for 
competence ratings as well. There was, 
then, a high degree of stability among the 
many broad goals with respect to their 
rank from high to low competence and from 
high to low interest. 



Participants’ Written Responses 



In Section I. Institute Experiences, of 
the End-of-Institute Personal Information 
Report Form , participants were asked to 
write comments or suggestions with regard 
to each of the following; (1) institute 
activities or special projects in which 
they participated which they believed were 
likely to be of greatest value to them in 
their future work with educational media; 

(2) institute activities or special pro- 
jects in which they participated which they 
believed were likely to be of least value 
to them in their future work; (3) estimates 
of the strengthening or changing of their 
future plans resulting from institute ex- 
periences; and (4) desirable ways of im- 
proving future institutes of the type 
attended. 

Basic Media Institutes 



In their comments with respect to most 
valuable activities or projects in the 

I basic institutes, participants uniformly 

listed graphics production and, in combin- 
ation with the utilization of the overhead 
projector, the production of large trans-^ 
parencies. Participants frequently cited 
I as most valuable the preparation of slides 

and/or a photography instructional unit. 

I I Outside of laboratory or production activ- 

ities, participants often cited the prepar- 
ation of a plan of action for their school 
media program, the compilation of an audio- 
li visual notebook or in-service kit for use 

I in working with teachers. 

! Activities or projects mentioned by 

I participants as least valuable to them con- 

centrated on *'sit-and-listen" type activ- 

I I ities — lecture, seminars, and content 

presentations oriented towards theory. 

I While participants occasionally cited a 

3-8 



unit on some specific medium as being most 
valuable, on the whole, activities dealing 
with programmed learning, television pro- 
duction, radio, and data processing were 
cited as being "least valuable." Partici- 
pants also listed, to a lesser extent, 
field trips, and units on library science 
or library materials as least valuable. 

Participants' suggestions for the im- 
provement of future institutes stressed 
the need for: (1) increased emphasis on 

laboratory/production activities with a 
corresponding de-emphasis of lecture/ 
theory type classes; (2) greater variety 
and quantities of equipment and materials 
available for study or use; (3) more atten- 
tion to grouping participants according to 
ability, to providing individual attention 
or more time in which to allow them to pur- 
sue their own interests or special pro- 
jects; and (4) larger facilities or fewer 
participants for each institute group. 

There was considerable uniformity with 
respect to future plans of participants. 
They frequently indicated, for excimple, 
that they planned to continue their stud- 
ies in the educational media field, es- 
pecially towards a master's degree. They 
also planned to develop an educational 
media resource center or instructional 
materials center in their own sdhools or 
school districts. Many of the participants 
who, prior to the institutes, combined 
teaching with additional audiovisual duties 
stated that they now desired to go into the 
field as full-time educational media spe- 
cialists, preferably at the district level. 
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Advanced Media Institutes 

The specific media activities and/or 
aspects of the instructional programs which 
participants in advanced educational media 
specialist institutes listed as of most or 
least value were somewhat unique for each 
of the five institutes involved. Generally 
speaking, however, they were seen to be 
most pleased with: (1) lectures which were 

"not too theoretical," (2) instructional 
units which were covered in sufficient 
depth but which were not so detailed as to 
detract from the time available for other 
emphases, and (3) activities or media which 
were "new," i.e., with which they were 
relatively unfamiliar. 

With respect to the improvement of. fu- 
ture institutes, participants most fre- 
quently suggested the need for: (1) better 

facilities, especially production labora- 
tories; (2) more time for participants to 
use in pursuing their own special needs 
and interests and/or individual projects; 

(3) more information to participants in 
advance of the institute; and (4) more 
staff consultation time for participants. 

Almost all participants in advanced in- 
stitutes indicated they planned to continue 
their education and to work toward a higher 
degree related to some aspect of education- 
al media. Typically, they planned to re- 
turn to their present positions (district 
level) and to promote their own media pro- 
grams the following year. 



Television Institutes 

Participants in television institutes 
listed as most valuable those activities 
which dealt with the production of tele- 
vision lessons, the preparation of a cur- 
riculum unit or lesson for television 
production, and field trips to outstanding 
educational or instructional television 
facilities. Activities cited by partici- 
pants as least valuable were theoretical 
lectures and research projects. Partici- 
pants suggestions for the improvement of 
future television institutes were primarily 
concerned with: (1) increased emphasis on 

production activities, and (2) better and 
more attention to the proper orientation 
of participants to the goals and instruc- 
tional sequences of institute programs. 



Special Media Institutes 

Special media institute participants' 
comments with respect to their assessments 
of activities having greatest or least val- 
ue differed so much among the various in- 
stitutes as to preclude summarization. 
However, participants' responses with re- 
gard to the improvement of future special 
media institutes were in strong agreement 
on two things: (1) need for better physi- 

cal facilities — especially laboratories, 
and (2) the need for more use of small 
group instruction. 



Participants’ Ratings of 
Institute Experiences 



During the final week of institute pro- 
grams, participants were asked to complete 
the End-of-Institute Personal Information 
Report Form (see Appendix). In Section I. 
Institute Experiences, of that question- 
naire, participants were asked to rate on 
a five-point scale various facets of the 
institute they attended and to make a 
general evaluation of their experiences 
on a nine-point scale. Descriptive labels 
assigned to each point on the five-point 
scale were as follows: (5) exceptionally 



good, (4) good, (3) fair, (2) poor, and 
(1) exceptionally poor. Consequently, a 
mean rating of 3.0 for an item would indi- 
cate that, as a group, participants rated 
this item as "fair". In addition to these 
five ratings, participants could indicate 
that an item was "not provided." With 
respect to the nine-point scale, descrip- 
tive labels were attached only to the ex- 
treme ratings — "exceptionally good" for 
9, "exceptionally poor" for 1. 
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General Evaluations 



For their general evaluations, partici- 
pants were asked to review all aspects of 
institutes they were attending and to com- 
pare them with the participants' previous 
educational experiences. On the nine-point 
continuum, the mean ratings of participants 
in the different educational media special- 
ist institute types were as follows: 

Basic, 7.9; Advanced, 7.7; Television, 

7.4; and Special, 7.3. These relatively 
high overall ratings correlate highly with 
participant ratings for various specific 
facets of the institutes they attended. 



The high overall rating above by partic- 
ipants in both educational media and school 
librarianship institutes (as presented 
later in Chapter VIII) correlates favorably 
with participants' ratings of various spe- 
cific facets of the institutes they attend- 
ed. Both modal and median ratings by 
participants with respect to all indivi- 
dual aspects or components fell into the 
"good" or "exceptionally good" response 
categories for the items they were asked 
to evaluate. Because such consistently high 
ratings were obtained, only certain items 
(especially those receiving relatively low 
ratings or those rated as "not provided" 
by a number of participants) are discussed 
below. First, however, it is necessary to 
consider the ratings themselves. 




With respect to the question of why such 
high ratings were obtained, it seems quite 
possible that almost all institute aspects 
participants were asked to evaluate were 

just that good or exceptionally good. In 

some cases, however, other factors might 
have operated to generate such high ratings. 
One possibility, for example, is that rat- 
ings represent a kind of "halo effect" 
reflecting the participants' undeniably 
high level of enthusiasm. Another possir 
bility is that some participants were re- 
luctant to assign low ratings (and, 
presumably, responded with a midscale 
rating of 3, or "fair") while actually in 
the process of attending the institute. 
However, both possibilities appeared to be 
diminished by the finding of highly similar 
responses by Summer 1965 participants to 
several questions included in both an end- 
of-institute Personal Information Report 
Form and a six-month delayed follow-up 
questionnaire (60% return) . ^ It should 



^To be discussed in more detail (along 
with other follow-up data) in the Final 
Summary Report (a two-year evaluation) to- 
be issued by EMIE in June, 1967. 



also be noted, in defense of obtaining • 
ratings while participants were still 
attending an institute, that: (1) only 

during the institutes could all partici- 
pants be sampled, and (2) the larger sample 
obtained during the institutes would be 
expected to increase the reliability of 
ratings (including those of interest and 
competence) . 



Hence, while it appears that no definite 
answer can be given now as to the question 
of how valid are participants' end-of^in- 
stitute ratings of institute qualities, 
their assessments do appear to represent 
participants' opinions at the time. But to 
further check the validity of such ratings 
(and to obtain additional data as well) a 
delayed follow-up questionnaire survey of 
Summer 1965 and 1966 of all institute par- 
ticipants will be made by EMIE during 
Spring 1967. 



Institute Objectives 



Items which appeared under the heading 
"Institute Objectives" were rated as either 
"good" or "exceptionally good" by a large 
majority of participants from each insti- 
tute type. All items but one which ap- 
peared under the heading "Instructional 
Program" typically received participant 
ratings of "good." The one exception, 
where a rating between "fair" and "good" 
was typical, dealt with the proportion of 
"sit-and-listen" activities as compared 
to "laboratory type" activities. Many 
participants also indicated that a number 
of items under this heading were "not 
provided" in their institutes. Eight per 
cent of basic media, 13% of advanced media, 
10% of television, and 15% of special media 
participants indicated that their insti- 
tutes had no small-group classes, for ex- 
cimple. Forty-one per cent of basic media, 
28% of advanced media, 35% of television, 
and 30% of special media institute partici- 
pants indicated that no attention was given 
to grouping students according to ability 
in the institute they attended. Twenty-one 
per cent of basic media, 21% of advanced 
media, 16% of television, and 18% of speci- 
al media institute participants indicated 
that no attention was given in their insti- 
tutes to grouping students for different 
types of content or for the development of 
different skills or understandings. 
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Quality of Program 



Under the heading "Quality of Institute 
Program, " participants were ashed to rate 
various components of the institute related 
to typical, formal educational media course 
offerings. Participants in basic media 
institutes gave highest ratings (about 4,5 
out of 5.0) to "production of media"' and 
"reference and bibliography" components; 
lowest rating (3.7) was with respect to . 
"research and experimentation, " and some 
8% of the participants indicated that this 
component was not provided in the program 
of their institute. Other components were 
given mean ratings from 4.1 to 4.4 by basic 
media institute participants. 



Participants in advanced media insti- 
tutes also gave highest ratings to "refer- 
ence and bibliography" and "production of 
media"; the lowest mean rating (3.6) was 
given to "research and experimentation." 
Some 22% of advanced media institute par- 
ticipants indicated that no "equipment 
operation and maintenance" component was 
offered in their institute. Participants 
in television institutes made ratings sim- 
ilar to those in basic and advanced insti- 
tutes. Special media institute 
participants again rated "reference and 
bibliography" and "production of media" 
highest but rated "equipment operation 
and maintenance" lowest. Some 13% of the 
participants indicated that this latter 
component was not included in the instruc- 
tional program of the institute they at- 
tended. 



Institute Participants 



In the section titled "Institute Par- 
ticipants," enrollees were ashed to rate 
their fellow participants with respect to 
enthusiasm, ability, and the lihe. Rat- 
ings of these items were uniformly high 

for all institute types in the realm of 

4.2 to 4.6. Some 5% of basic, advanced 
and special ii.stitute participants and 12% 
of television institute participants in- 
dicated that they were unaware of the cri- 
teria used in selecting participants. 



Institute Staff 



With two exceptions, various items 
listed under the heading "Institute Staff" 
were rated as "exceptionally good" by a 
majority of participants of each institute 
type. Mean ratings of approximately 3,8 



were made by participants in advanced and 
special media institutes in response to the 
question; "To what degree did the staff 
demonstrate good use of 'new media' in 
their own teaching?" 



Instructional Resources 



Participants in media institutes typ- 
ically rated as "good" the various "In- 
structional Resources" of the institutes 
they attended, with the following excep- 
tions. Basic institute participants 
assigned the highest. mean rating (4.3) 
to "educational media or instructional 
resource center for the institution." 
Participants in advanced and special' media 
institutes gave the highest mean rating 
(4.4) to "main college library for the 
institution" and the lowest mean rating 
(3.7) to "exhibits and displays." Tele- 
vision institute participants assigned the 
lowest mean rating (3.6) to "separate li- 
brary for the institute itself." Eight 
per cent of basic media, 11% of advanced 
media, 29% of television, and 13% of spe- 
cial media institute participants gave a 
"not provided" response to "separate li- 
brary for the institute itself." 



Pour per cent of basic media, 15% of 
advanced media, 10% of television, and 6% 
of special media, institute participants 
offered "not provided" responses to "edu- 
cational media or instructional resource 
center for the institution" ; 5% of basic 
media, 11% of advanced media, 17% of tele- 
vision, and 7% of special media, insti- 
tute participants made "not provided" 
responses to "educational media or instruc- 
tional resource center for the institute 
itself." "Not provided" responses to 
"community resources" were given for 21% 
of television and 12% of special media 
institute participants. Six per cent of 
basic media, 10% of advanced media, 21% 
of television, and 11% of special media, 
institute participants made "not provided" 
responses to "exhibits and displays." 



Physical Facilities 



A listing of participants' responses to 
the components which appeared under the 
heading, "Physical Facilities," is not in- 
cluded here for the sake of brevity. How- 
ever, several points stand out in the data. 
First, participants in all media institute 
types made lower average ratings to the 
components listed here than they did else- 
where in the questionnaire. Second, par- 
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ticipants* “not provided" responses 
indicate that few, if any, institutes made 

use of all facilities listed. Facilities 
most frequently found in the different in- 
stitute types, according to participant 
responses, were: (a) basic-classrooms, 

graphics laboratory, preview facilities, 
anci seminar ropms; (b) adveinced-graphics 
laboratory, classrooms, television or film 
studio, and preview facilities; (c) tele- 
vision-television or film studio, class- 
rooms, and seminar rooms; and (d) special- 
classrooms. Facilities most frequently 
noted as not provided were: language lab- 
oratory, self-instruction laboratory, and 
programmed instruction laboratory. A 
wider variety of facilities appeared to 
have been provided in advanced media in- 
stitute than in others. On the whole, all 
of these ratings conform to participants' 
written comments which expressed the need 
for more space and more “laboratory type" 
facilities. 



Administration 



Ratings by participants in each insti- 
tute type of the items under "Administra- 
tion of the Institute," were very high, 
ranging from 4.3 to 4.8. 

******** 

Thus, the preceding analyses of partic- 
ipants responses to Section I. Institute 
Experiences, of the End-of-Institute Per- 
sonal Information Report Form, seem gener- 
ally to indicate that participants were: 

(1) well pleased with each other, with the 
staff, and with the administration of their 
institute; and (2) least pleased with the 
physical facilities available at the insti- 
tute they attended. It is also apparent 
they believed: (1) little attention was 

given in many institutes to grouping par- 
ticipants according to ability or skills or 
for content of the prograun; (2) many insti- 
tutes did not have a separate institute li- 
brary; and (3) little attention was given 
to research and experimentation in the 
progretnis of some institutes. 
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Nineteen Code 3 (basic) educational 
media specialist institutes were held 
during Summer 1966 at The University of 
New Hampshire, State University of New 
York at Oswego, Auburn University, The 
University of Georgia, Virginia State 
College, West Virginia State College, 
Indiana State University, Mankato State 
College, Michigan State University, 
Purdue University, The University of 
Wisconsin, Concordia Teachers College, 
The University of New Mexico, The Uni- 
versity of North Dakota, The University 
of Utah, Oregon State University, San 
Francisco State College, San Jose State 
College, and The University of Puerto 
Rico. 



The nineteen institutes were distri- 
buted geographically throughout the main- 
land and Puerto Rico. Of these, five were 
offered in the Midwest, two in the East, 
four in the Rocky Mountains and Great 
Plains Area, four in the South, three on 
the Pacific Coast, and one in Puerto Rico. 



Evaluative comments based on Dr. 
Hofstrend's visits to nine of the 19 
basic institutes will be found in Parts II 
and III of this chapter, following. 
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Facfual Data 



Characteristics of "Basic" Institutes 



Following are descriptions of typical 
basic institute programs (including par- 
ticipant selection criteria, institute 
objectives, and program emphases) . Five 
samples are used — -one from each major 
portion of the country. 



The SUNY, College at Oswego , institute 
program was aimed at teachers, administra- 
tors and media specialists at the elemen- 
tary and secondary levels with a maximum 
of 5 semester hours of audiovisual courses 
but with written proof that they would 
spend at least one— fourth time as a media 
specialist in their school systems during 
the 1966-67 school year. Participants 
were selected on a national basis. 



The institute program included: semin- 
ars; complete courses in administration of 
educational media programs, production of 
still photographic instructional materials, 
production of graphic instructional mater- 
ials, scripting, 8mm single concepts films, 
and instructional TV programming. 



Specific objectives, as stated in the 
brochure, were: "To prepare more effective 
school personnel in the educational media 
field by: (1) Improving their competency 

as media specialists; (2) developing a 
solid rationale for media progreuns based 
upon current research, theory, and tech- 
nological developments; (3) teaching them 
techniques for producing a wide variety of 
instructional materials; (4) establishing 
clear patterns of organization for media 
programs; (5) exposing them to a wide va- 
riety of equipment and materials for exam- 
ination and evaluation; and (6) providing 
basic knowledge of newer media and new 
ideas on the educational horizon. 



San Franc isco State Collecre * s program 
was outlined in the institute brochure 
thusly: "Participants will work with a 
broad spectrum of media in selection and 
utilization and will be given opportunity 
and direction in developing materials in 
the school. During four weeks of the 
course part of the time will be spent in 
elementary summer school classes with 
elementary school teachejcs and children 
in media tryouts. Another part of each 
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day will be utilized in the laboratory 
and the school media center." Partici- 
pants were required to have responsibility 
for educational media programs in an ele- 
mentary school or a school district dur- 
ing the 1966-67 school year and to have 
basic training in the use of instructional 
media . 



The specific objectives of this insti- 
tute were to enable participants: (1) 

to be familiar with new media equipment 
which can be used in elementary class- 
rooms; (2) to use new equipment; (3) to 
analyze particular teaching tasks and 
select the materials best adapted; (4) 
to prepare, plan and present lessons using 
appropriate media; (5) to evaluate the use 
of media in terms of (a) effectiveness in 
helping students develop social science 
concepts, (b) enhancement of inquijry pro- 
cesses of learning, (c) attainment of 
other desired educational goals and (d) 
applicability to various teaching strat- 
egies; (6) to operate as single building 
media specialists with their colleagues in 
the effective use of educational media; 
and (7) to further the dissemination of 
media information. 



Concordia Teachers College's program 
was aimed at teachers from elementary 
schools containing from six to twenty 
classrooms in the Great Plains region 
with at least three years teaching exper- 
ience at that level. 



According to the specific objectives, 
by the end of the institute the partici- 
pants would be able to: (1) use modern 

teaching tools such as projectors, cameras, 
tape recorders, and basic graphic tools; 

(2) visual an idea, process, or function, 
using graphic layout and design princi- 
ples; (3) produce simple and inexpensive 
teaching and learning materials using 
basic graphic techniques; (4) use stan- 
dard selection tools in evaluating and 
selecting all types of teaching- learning 
materials from children's books to 16mm 
educational films; (5) organize and co- 
ordinate all materials (printed, graphic, 
projected, recorded, and programmed) in 
an elementary school Instructional Mater- 
ials Center; (6) design and administer an 
Instructional Materials Center for the 
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elementary school? (7) administer and con- 
duct in-service training programs in the 
use of educational materials? and (8) 
encourage and assist in the development 
of Instructional Materials Centers in 
nearby schools and systems. 

The Indiana State University institute 
sought applicants with at least two years 
experience in teaching, library operation, 
or administration at the elementary or 
junior high school level? with minimal 
preparation (3 hours maximum of audiovisu- 
al course work) ? and with 25% or more 
release time for educational media spe- 
cialist duties. Preference was given to 
applicants from Indiana, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, Ohio, and Kentucky. 

The institute program was oriented 
around the following four courses: (1) 

Instructional Media and the Teaching- 
Learning Process? (2) Administration of 
A School Educational Media Service? (3) 
Instructional Machines and Devices Lab? 
and (4) Planning and Producing Instruc- 
tional Materials. 

A statement of objectives, included in 
Indiana State's institute brochure, read 
as follows: "The Institute will include 

a thorough grounding in the care and feed- 
ing of the new hardware of instruction, in 
the selection of useful instructional ma- 
terials and devices from the vast range 
now commercially available, and in the op- 
eration of a modest facility for teachers 
• who wish to prepare their own materials. 
Participants will be assisted in survey- 
ing the needs and resources of their own 
schools and in developing a two to three- 
year plan of operation, including prepara- 
tion of a realistic and defensible budget. 
The major concern of the Institute, one 
which will be reflected in every phase 
from the selection of participants to the 
final projects, will be that of aiding 
participants to bridge the gap between the 
available arsenal of instructional re- 
sources and techniques and the everyday 
needs of the classroom teacher, especially 
those teachers faced with implementing the 
teaching of the various new curricula." 

Auburn University's institute program 
was designed for participants whose re- 
sponsibility was to be the development, 
implementation, and administration of an 
educational media program in elementary 
and secondary schools but who were mini- 
mally prepared for such duties. Partici- 



pants were required to have a minimum of 
two years' successful teaching experience 
and to be at least ten years younger than 
retirement age. Special consideration was 
given to applicants who: (1) were qual- 

ified librarians? (2) could demonstrate 
high potential as an administrator? and 
(3) were from the Southeastern United 
States. 

In the institute brochure, the instruc- 
tion program was outlined under the follow- 
ing headings: (1) orientation (a general 

introduction to the instructional media 
field)? (2) the current educational dilemma 
and what the media specialist can do about 
it? (3) selection, creation and utilization 
of educational media? (4) organization of 
media programs? and (5) a plan for innova- 
tion in the schools. 

Specific objectives were as follows: 

(1) to provide each participant with a 
knowledge of communications and learning 
theories as they relate to the instruc- 
tional setting? (2) to analyze and study 
the various characteristics and limita- 
tions of the newer media in terms of their 
contribution to specific educational prob- 
lems in the elementary and secondary school 
curriculum? (3) to furnish an opportunity 
for each of the participants to acquire 
skills in the following areas: (a) devel- 
opment of procedures and criteria for 
selecting and evaluating instructional 
materials and media, (b) production of 
educational materials including educa- 
tional television, programmed materials, 
transparencies, 8mm motion pictures, in- 
expensive teaching materials, etc? (4) 
to provide each participant with knowledge 
and skills related to the organization and 
management of educational media services? 

(5) to provide each participant with a 
strategy for in-service programs which can 
be used within the participant's own 
school or surrounding schools at the con- 
clusion of the institute. 

Characteristics of Participants 

The 664 individuals who attended came 
in the following numbers and percentages 
from various parts of the country: Pacific 

Coast, 98 (14%) ? Rocky Mountains and Great 
Plains Area, 106 (16%)? Midwest, 250 (38%); 
South, 115 (17%)? and East, 95 (14%). A 
majority (74%) of the participants were 
male? 82% were married. Their average age 
was 38. 
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The majority (75%) of participants were 
employed in communities having populations 
under 100,000. Of these, 33% worked in 
communities ranging in population from 
2,500 to 25,000? only 4% worked in a large 
city with a population greater than 
500,000. Typically (as might have been 
expected) , they worked in public schools 
(94%) . Their median years of such employ- 
ment was 11? the modal length was eight. 



The largest single percentage (24%) of 
participants reported they worked in grades 
1-6? 11% worked in grades 1-12? another 
11% worked in high school (grades 9-12) ? 
and 5% worked in a central or district 
school office. 



(1) audiovisual activities, (2) library 
activities, or (3) combinations of library 
and audiovisual activities (as in an in- 
structional materials center) . Approxi- 
mately 65% of respondents indicated some 
degree of responsibility for audiovisual 
activities? 27% that they have, or had, 
responsibility in an instructional mater- 
ials center? approximately 22% reported 
they have, or had, responsibility for 
library services in the organization in 
which they work. 



Fourteen per cent of the participants 
had earned master's degrees? 12% of them 
had completed no graduate work beyond the 



bachelor's degree. The median number of 



completed graduate units earned by partic- 
ipants was 34? 25% had earned more than 49 
graduate units. 



Approximately seven out of ten (69%) 
enrollees had previously completed a basic 
audiovisual course before attending a basic 
institute. But fewer than 11% of them had 
completed other media courses (graphics 
production, utilization of educational 
material, administration courses related to 
educational media, and the like) . Twenty- 

one per cent indicated they had completed 
one or more courses in library science 
(library and school relationships, selec- 
tion of library materials, basic reference 
materials and services, and the like) . 



Participants were also asked to in- 
dicate the amount of time they devoted 
during their paid professional day to 
various education duties. The largest per- 
centage (86%) indicated they spent time as 
classroom teachers? 46% reported they de- 
voted some time to service as audiovisual 
coordinators? "school administration" 
accounted for some part of the duties of 
another 17%. Other assignments were as 
instructional materials center directors 
(13%), librarians without audiovisual re~ 
sponsibilities (7%), instructional materi- 
als production specialists (6%) , and 
instructional television specialists (1%). 



Basic institute participants were 5;.sked 
to indicate the extent of their respon- 
sibilities (full-time or part-time) for; 



In response to a question concerning 
present membership in "educational media- 
oriented" professional organizations, 
approximately 13% listed DAVI (NEA) . 
Seventeen per cent stated they belonged 
to state audiovisual associations? only 
8% belonged to county or district audio- 
visual associations. But 68% belonged to 
the National Education Association. 



On-site Visitor Evaluation 



Program Objectives and Emphases 



Proposals for basic media institutes 
funded during Summer 1966 usually con- 
tained statements of both general and 
specific objectives. General objectives 
were stated, most often, in such terms as 
"providing a broad comprehensive training 
for the single building media specialist.' 
Specific objectives spelled out areas in 



which backgrounds of information and 
competency were expected. All these ob- 
jectives appeared to reflect experiences 
directors regarded as closely related to 
job functions of single school educational 
media coordinators. 



Institutes visited were found not to 
have made serious alterations in objectives 
included in original proposals. Certain 
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changes of emphasis in programs were madci 
however, as the result of analyses of data 
obtained through pre-institute question- 
naires (the EMIE Personal Information Re- 
port Form , for example) , In only one area 
did institute activities appear to fall 
short of meeting published objectives and 
that was with respect to attention given 
to printed materials. 



Conferences provided considerable 
evidence that staff members were generally 
aware of and understood institute objec- 
tives, the primary responsibilities they 
shouldered, and the specific responsibili- 
ties of other staff members, in most 
cases, instructors appeared to be inte- 
grating their work with that of other 
instructors. They also seemed to be 
communicating to participants the expec- 
ted outcomes of instruction pertaining to 
each new process, technique, or item of 
technical equipment introduced. Only oc- 
casionally did they express disagreement 
(and then only mildly) with specific ob- 
jectives, emphases, or approaches of the 
institutes; they seemed to know and to ac- 
cept what was expected of them and of the 
participants as outcomes of instruction. 



Programs of the institutes visited 
seemed generally to represent sound pro- 
fessional education for single building 
educational media specialists. Almost all 
directors evidenced concern in their pro- 
posals for broad educational media pro- 
grams, yet there was ample evidence that 
some objectives (those relating to printed 
media, for example) were largely ignored. 



Again, while the scope implied by stated 
objectives seemed suitably broad, many in- 
stitutes gave especially heavy emphasis to 
production. Undoubtedly more efforts were 
expended in other areas such as in-service 
education, administration, and selection 
and use of materials and equipment than was 
observed during on-site visits. Only one 
institute visited was seen to be giving 
serious attention to planning physical fa- 
cilities for media use in small, single 
schools. While all institutes gave some 
attention to in-service education and to 
general administration, these emphases of- 
ten seemed somewhat incidental to the 
highly emphasized program of production. 
Utilization, a formal area of study in some 
institutes, was often handled in others 
within the area of "production," in which 
various locally-produced items were related 
to specific teaching objectives. This men- 



These facts suggest, however, that per- 
haps the term, "basic media institute," 
needs some redefinition. The question 
should be answered: Is a basic media in- 

stitute ' s primary concern simply that of 
"uncovering" the full and comprehensive 
field of educational media for the single 
building coordinator, or does it imply de- 
veloping a depth of background in a lesser 
number of areas of their greatest responsi- 
bilities? 



Instructional Program 



The instructional programs of the basic 
media institutes reflected considerable 
variety in assignments, attention to indi- 
vidual differences, planned uses of free 
time, and uses of educational media. Nu- 
merous examples of effective instructional 
procedures were also observed. 



In approximately half the institutes 
visited, differentiated assignments were 
used to accommodate differing backgrounds 
of participants. Normally, however, this 
procedure was used for only a few excep- 
tional participants rather than for the 
group as a whole. Differentiated assign- 
ments usually involved library research, 
more sophisticated production using special 
tools or "new" media, or activities such 
as writing programs to accomplish specific 
learning objectives. For the most part, 
however, participants having a depth of 
experience in some area being studied went 
through the same program as all other par- 
ticipants. 



Without doubt, this failure to provide 
for individual differences (through dif- 
ferentiation in program) was to some ex- 
tent the result of not pretesting well in 
advance of each phase of the institute in- 
structional program. Almost universally, 
staff members seemed to plan such programs 
without reference to or knowledge of the 
informational and skill backgrounds parr 
ticipants already had. Minor exceptions 
were found, however. One institute, for 
instance, surveyed its participants to 
determine their prior competence in basic 
electronics. Later, participants who 
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tion of the special emphasis upon produc- 
tion is not a criticism. Most participants 
felt strongly that knowledge of how to 
carry out these processes was an essential 
in helping them to learn to be of greatest 
assistance to teachers. 
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claimed a fair level of such competence 
were separated (from beginners) for in- 
struction on simple equipment repairs. 



other medium. This demonstration stimu- | 
lated high interest in television teaching | 
and led to a further investigation of its I 
potential uses in teaching. | 






Individual counseling, given without 
reservation in all institutes, helped to 
account for the feelings of participants 
that staff members were sincerely inter- 
ested in providing the best possible in- 
structional program for them. 

While there was little free time avail- 
able to participants, this seemed not to 
bother them. In all but one institute 
visited, laboratory sessions were held and 
laboratory spaces were kept open during 
the evenings. Attendance at such sessions 
was completely voluntary, yet, in every 
case, attendance was high. Staff members 
assumed these additional obligations as 
normal parts of their assignments; they 
received no extra compensation or released 
time from their usual responsibilities. 

Several techniques and devices for 
generally improving the instructional pro- 
gram were observed in institutes visited, 
of which the following are fairly typical; 

1. Development of a proposal (or a 
plan of action) to accomplish specific ob- 
jectives related to researched needs of a 
community was an objective of one insti- 
tute. This problems approach, with dis- 
cussion at each level of development 
(researching and defining the specific 
needs, stating objectives behaviorally in 
terms of these needs, and developing a 
proposal based on the use of media to ac- 
complish the specific objectives) stimu- 
lated the thinking of all participants. 

This was part of a section devoted to ad- 
ministration, and involved each student in 
defining needs within his own community — 
needs of which he had not previously bedn 
aware. Defining specific media program 
objectives in terms of these needs seemed 
to be quite a new experience for the par- 
ticipants. Sessions involving these ac- 
tivities were rated as among the best of 
the entire institute. 

2. Video tape was used in one instance 
to bring a nationally known expert to one 
group (this consultant had had to fill a 
prior commitment in Europe at the time the 
institute needed her services) . This taped 
presentation was well received by partici- 
pants and provided information and a learn- 
ing atmosphere which could not have been 
accomplished as effectively through any 



3. Many of the basic institutes used 
videotaping as an effective teaching tool. 
At one institute participants were asked 
to make a 4-5 minute videotaped presenta- 
tion of a media process such as they might 
expect to be asked to present to their own 
teachers. This tape was shown to the en- 
tire group and evaluated according to cri- 
teria they developed. Each participant 
re-worked and re-taped his presentation on 
the basis of these written evaluations. 
Second showings, made of all tapes, were 
invariably superior to first efforts. 

4o One director scattered journal ar- 
ticles, commercial advertisements of ma- 
terials and equipment, books, and other 
reading materials where they could be 
readily consulted in various parts of the 
dormitory. In this situation, even the 
casual glance at these materials suggested 
"media." Participant reading of these ma- 
terials remained high throughout the in- 
stitute. 



5. At another institute, films, film- 
strips, tapes, and recordings were placed 
in the dormitory. Two rooms there were set 
aside and equipped for previewing. Partici- 
pants were free to use equipment and mate- 
rials whenever they wished. Materials were 
frequently changed. Although no attempt 
was made to keep systematic records of the 

use of these materials, fairly heavy use 
was indicated. 



6, One institute required each partici- 
pant to develop a coordinator's handbook, 
to be used later in his school assignment. 
Included were sections dealing with working 
with teachers, setting up materials centers, 
planning needed services, producing materi- 
als, locating equipment and materials, and 
the like. The handbook was also required 
at this particular institute in 1965, so 
the 1966 assignment was quite specific. 

The handbook seemed to give an overall or- 
ganization to participant effort during the 
institute. 

7. Another institute divided partici- 
pants into three groups, each responsible 
to one staff member, for seminars, evalua- 
tion of products, reports, and other re- 
sponsibilities. This procedure was seen 
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’to develop close rapport between staff mem- 
bers and participants. 



8. One institute was organized around 
the concept of working in public schools 
with teachers and thus attempted to solve 
specific instructional problems as teach- 
ers viewed them. Participants worked with 
real summer school teachers who had sug- 
gested teaching problems prior to the in- 
stitute. Efforts were made to develop or 
find suitable materials and ways of using 
them to solve these problems. At first, 
the teachers were rather slow to suggest 
problems; but as the institute progressed 
(and as teachers became more aware of the 
kinds of help that were available ) , sug- 
gestions poured in. 



9. After a basic Introduction to pho- 
tography, each participant in one institute 
was asked to photograph another partici- 
pant, to develop the film, to make prints, 
and to produce an enlargement. The 
processes of lighting, taking, developing, 
and printing the picture were critically 
evaluated by responsible staff members 
with participants. Needed individual in- 
struction was thus provided prior to fur- 
ther consideration of more advanced 
photographic principles and processes. 



10. Another institute was within 
striking distance of the summer convention 
of the National Audio-Visual Association 
(NAVA), in Washington, D.C. Its partici- 
pants pooled resources, rented a bus, and 
took an extra field trip so that they might 
become more familiar with media develop- 
ments and the status of media at the na- 
tional level o Although the trip occupied 
a full weekend of otherwise "free time," 
it proved to be an excellent focus to the 
photographic activity being carried on at 
that time, as well as for the development 
of some useful slide sets for later use of 
participants. 



11 o Several institutes gave special at- 
tention to the sharing of good ideas by 
providing at least one session in which 
various products of the work of the par- 
ticipants were put out for everyone to see 
and to evaluate. In this way, many par- 
ticipants found that others were doing 
unique things for teaching and for in- 
service work that were also applicable to 
their needs. 



12. Two institutes held "evaluation" 
sessions one or more times a week» These 
were free and open sessions where petty 



gripes as well as program suggestions were 
expressed. 



13 o Several institutes also published 
daily dittoed newspapers in which specific 
evaluations of consultants' presentations, 
staff contributions, recreational activi- 
ties, products, field trips, and other 
items were discussed constructively by par- 
ticipants. This provided excellent feed- 
back for the director. 



14. Most institutes held general meet- 
ings each day to go over the schedule, to 
discuss program changes, or to orient par- 
ticipants with regard to work in progress. 
These sessions were especially helpful 
means of providing feedback to instructors 
and of avoiding duplication in instruction. 
Use of large scheduling charts on which 
were displayed the schedule of institute 
activities and special features also helped 
in achieving these same purposes. 



15. Large-group lecture sessions that 
were organized so as to be open to chal- 
lenges, questions, and elaboration proved 
to be of more interest to and better re- 
ceived by participants than those that were 
not. Only in lecture-type classes where 
participants were talked for an hour or 
more did interest seem to lag. 



16. The practice of assigning one or 
more staff members to live with partici- 
pants in the dormitory proved, again, to 
be an effective means of promoting a vari- 
ety of informal learning activities and of 
improving communication between partici- 
pants and staff. 



Participants 



Generally speaking, selection of insti- 
tute participants appeared to have been 
carried out v;ell. Criteria for selection 
were well develpped, for example, and can- 
didates were carefully screened by commit- 
tees. Those chosen were generally eager, 
sincere people whose obvious intent was to 
improve themselves and the profession. A 
number of institutes limited selections to 
the geographic service area for the college 
and thus restricted the contacts of their 
participants to ideas and experiences of 
persons from other parts of the country. 
Most institutes visited, however, included 
participants from several parts of the 
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country, although there was usually a pre- 
ponderance of individuals from the state 
in which the institute was located. One 
institute preserved the cosmopolitan char- 
acter of the group by setting up its list 
of alternates based upon geographic loca- 
tion as well as other qualifications. If 
a participant chosen from Nevada could not 
attend, for example, the alternate was 
chosen from that state, if he were avail- 
able. The composition of this particular 
institute was about half from other states 
and half from the institute state. 

Criteria applied to choosing partici- 
pants led to variety in institute make-up. 
Professional promise and past experience 
seemed to play important parts in decisions 
about candidates, as did present job func- 
tions and educational level. All required 
that those accepted have responsibilities 
for educational media services in their re- 
spective schols during the 1966-67 school 
year. Nearly every candidate chosen for an 
institute accepted the appointment and 
drop-outs were rare and primarily for medi- 
cal reasons. 

Most directors indicated that no great 
change would be made in selection criteria 
if they were to propose another institute. 
On the contrary, they regarded selections 
they had made as good and their procedures, 
while sometimes tedious and time-consuming, 
as effective and necessary. Only one in- 
stitute director indicated any real con- 
cern about changing criteria. His was the 
problem of getting a sufficiently large 
number of well-qualified applicants be- 
cause of the limitation of geographical 
area that institute served. His partici- 
pants were chosen partly on the basis of 
the fact that they would have some released 
time to coordinate media activities in 
their schools. But because schools in his 
particular geographic area were so smallj 
this criterion was difficult to impose and 
the number of applicants was thus limited. 
The director indicated that, another time, 
he intended to retain the geographical area 
as a criterion but that he would drop the 
released time requirement. This director 
was also concerned because no women were 
chosen to attend his institute. He be- 
lieved that some criterion should be used 
next time to correct this deficiency. 

Participants in all institutes visited 
evidenced esprit de corps and a high inter- 
est and enthusiasm for institute experi- 
ences provided. The general feeling sur- 
rounding each institute was that it was 



unique, that it had a staff equal to any 
other and that it was providing the best 
background for media work which could be 
had. A number of participants did feel, 
however, that some of the processes with 
which they were becoming familiar would 
not be usable immediately, back on the job, 
because there they lacked equipment, ma- 
terials, or necessary administrative sup- 
port. Yet even these participants seemed 
to believe that such processes were of 
value and that they were important to any- 
one seeking to understand the potential of 
educational media for improving teaching. 



Staff 

Quality of basic media institute staff 
members (as judged by education, experi- 
ence, and estimated teaching capability) 
ranged considerably. For the most part, 
however, they appeared to be suitably as- 
signed. They were picked for certain 
strengths and assigned to teaching duties 
that capitalized upon those strengths. A 
strong feature of several institutes was 
their use of public school personnel as 
regular cind short-term consultant staff 
members. In all cases, these persons were 
chosen because thdir specific skills and 
backgrounds were believed to have special 
value for institute participants and that 
their experience in public schools encour- 
aged a needed practical approach to the 
solution of teaching problems. 

Non-professional staff also ranged in 
quality and background for jobs in the in- 
stitute. Graduate assistants were often 
used for laboratory work. Many of these 
individuals were teachers during the regu- 
lar year, back for graduate work for the 
summer; a few had media responsibilities 
in the school districts in which they 
taught; several had worked previously in 
institutes or had been participants in 
such institutes the preceding year. Others 
appeared to have little background in the 
media area generally, and were thus used in 
technical or production work. Graduate as- 
sistants were available to provide specific 
help for participants but usually they were 
not involved with formal instruction. 

Institute directors seemed to expect a 
great deal from their staff members. Staff 
members were seen to assume heavy loads for 
long periods of time. They were not only 
involved in institute work during the day; 
they contributed additional time in evening 
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laboratory sessions and in individual coun- 
seling activities as well. In nearly every 
institute, staff members indicated that 
they gave more time, did better planning, 
provided more personally-owned materials, 
and showed more interest in helping par- 
ticipants than they usually did in their 
academic year assignments. In most cases, 
they received no additional pay for these 
efforts; their only reward was the satis- 
faction of seeing participants improve 
themselves . 

Many institutes commonly engaged in 
several important activities preceding and 
during the period of instruction. Those 
considered to be especially valuable during 
the pre-institute period were: 

(a) Have each staff member develop for 
his area of teaching a set of objectives, a 
proposed sequence of learning activities, 
and a selected list of instructional mate- 
rials. 

(b) Have each staff member attend two 
staff meetings — one approximately six 
weeks and the other one week before the in- 
stitute begins. These meetings are used to 
review each staff meitiber's responsibilities, 
to provide opportunities -for discussing 
problems, to review schedules, to provide 
pass-out materials or to get such materials 
prepared, and review background information 
on participants. These meetings may also 
be used to select and order materials and/ 
or equipment needed for instruction, and to 
become acquainted with and to recommend 
needed alterations (if any) in physical fa- 
cilities to be used. 

(c) Fill in, as necessary, with full 
information (by mail, or telephone) con- 
cerning changes in program, schedules, fa- 
cilities, staff, or other items of concern 
to staff members who are not on campus. 

The two during-the-institute activities 
considered essential to good coordination 
and communication were: 



(a) Hold frequent informal and formal 
staff meetings concerning the progress of 
the institute and provide opportunity for 
free discussions of problems and needed 
changes. Part-time (but not including 
short-term visiting consultants) staff 
members were also required to attend these 
meetings. 



(b) Post schedules of all institute 
activities so that they may be readily con- 
sulted by staff and participants. 



Instructional Resources 

institutes visited were found to have 
excellent resources on which to draw to 
enrich the instructional program. Most 
institutes had pulled from the regular 
main library shelves many of the major 
references in the "audiovisual" and "in- 
structional media" fields and placed them 
in an institute library area. Such mate- 
rials were used heavily by participants, 
and most seemed surprised at the quantity 
of reference books, journals, pamphlets, 
and other materials available in the field. 
The most apparent gap in these resources 
had to do with printed materials. 

Audiovisual materials were also used 
extensively, particularly because media 
institutes were generally closely related 
to audiovisual programs of the institutions 
at which they were held. Television cen- 
ters were used, too, by institutes located 
where such centers were available on cam- 
pus. Participants of two institutes were 
transported by bus to nearby universities 
to take advantage of siuch centers since 
they were without them on their own cam- 
puses. Museums were seldom used, although 
they were often available in the institu- 
tion or in the community. Occasional uses 
of historical sites or of local zoos were 
discovered, principally for photographic 
shooting rather than as sources of infor-4 
mation. 

Participants in every institute seem^<i 
to be using to advantage the instructional 
resources of the institute. Some insti- 
tutes did not own all of the equipmenti and 
materials in use, but had obtained them 
from local dealers or representatives of 
commercial producers. 

Field trips to off campus resources 
were used by all institutes visited. Usu- 
ally such trips were to instructional cen- 
ters of public schools or of other colleges 
and universities. Occasionally, these 
trips were judged by participants to have 
been made without defined purpose. There 
was generally a high correlation. between 
the amount and quality of pre-trip plan- ' 
ning (including pre-trip "casing" of the i 
site to be visited) and the degree of par- ' 
ticipant satisfaction with the experience. 
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There was also evidence that small 
groups of participants sometimes got to- 
ge-UierjbCL make independent trips to some 
"ofT^^c^pus instructional resources — such 
as the local zoo. In such cases, partici- 
pants were entirely responsible for plan- 
ning and carrying out the experience. 
Generally, each field trip had some spe- 
cific objective directly connected to the 
purposes of the institute. 
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Some of the most valuable instructional 
resources for basic media institutes were 
the visiting short-term consultants. Par- 
ticipants' reactions to their presenta- 
tions, however, were both positive and 
negative. Most felt that "good" consul- 
tants provided a pulling together of much 
of what had been studied, that they opened 
up new possibilities, and that they filled 
in with both theory and practical sugges- 
tions areas which up to that time had not 
been fully developed. The "poor" presen- 
tations, on the other hand, were identi- 
fied in comments concerning "lost time," 
"overlapping," "wandering," and the like. 
Some institutes managed to avoid the prob- 
lem of overlap entirely by informing con- 
sultants well ahead of time about the 
specific objectives they were expected to 
accomplish or the specific cireas assigned 
for their presentations. Pcirticipants in- 
dicated that the opportunity to rub elbows 
with nationally known persons in informal 
situations seemed more valuable to them 
than an equal amount of time spent in at- 
tending formal lecture sessions. Success- 
ful use of consultants seems to require: 

(a) selection of competent people — ex- 
perts in their field — who have something 
to say and a flair for saying it, (b) clear 
definition of the presentation assignment 
— its content and purposes, (c) a careful 
review for the consultant of what has pre- 
ceded and what will follow his presentation, 
and (d) a sufficiently long consultant time 
to permit students to pursue and seek an- 
swers to questions stimulated by his pre- 
sentation. 



Physical Facilities 

Most institutes were housed in quarters 
used by no other groups; thus the program 
could vary during the course of the insti- 
tute without having to accommodate to 
schedules of competing groups. This ar- 
rangement also permitted laboratories to 
be. used throughout the full day as well as 
during the evening hours without requiring 
participants or staff to pick up or move 
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equipment. The occasional assignments of 
rooms to other groups, in a few institutes 
visited, caused considerable irritation to 
the staff and a restriction of flexibility 
of scheduling. 

All institutes visited provided facili- 
ties for large and small group instruction. 
In more than half of them the one large 
lecture room was inadequate in size and 
ventilation to accommodate in comfort the 
group involved. 

Laboratories, generally separated from 
classrooms, were often too small for the 
heavy use of participants, especially dur- 
ing unscheduled evening hours. In only two 
institutes were participants required to 
move from one building to another to take 
part in various lecture, preview, and labo- 
ratory activities. Only three institutes 
visited attempted to provide independent 
study or independent preview facilities p 
other than in separate dormitory rooms, in 
all institutes, however, certain areas were 
set aside to provide two or three preview 
or independent study stations. Listening 
posts and study carrels were also encoun- 
tered during the visits, but seemed to be 
used only very little. 

In only two instances, among the insti- 
tutes visited, was instruction offered in 
a specially-designed facility that could 
be characterized as modern instructional 
materials or educational media centers. 

The typical arrangement involved, instead, 
the use of traditionally outfitted class- 
rooms which, although they served reason- 
ably well the purpose of providing a 
place to teach, did little to set standards 
or models for media facilities. It was 
necessary, in most cases, to go off campus 
to visit public school centers for such 
purposes. 



Administrative Considerations 

Basic institute directors indicated gen- 
©Jrally that their institutions had provided 
excellent administrative support for their 
institutes. The local administrations 
seemed pleased to have the institutes on 
their campuses, and they generally tried to 
expedite requests from directors. Dormi- 
tories were often the best of those avail- 
able, as were the eating facilities. 
Cafeterias having rooms for group meetings 
usually made them available for special in- 
stitute luncheons or dinners. Office space 
and equipment was generally available, as 
needed, for staff and secretarial personnel. 










Accounting, purchasing, and payments of 
stipends (when handled by the institutions) 
were usually handled efficiently. However, 
in institutions tightly controlled by state 
purchasing or accounting rules, the insti- 
tute directors found some difficulty in 
clearing purchases and securing deliveries 
of ordered materials. 

In every case, the institute director 
spent more time on his institute responsi- 
bilities than would be expected in his nor- 
mal assignment. Even when he was helped by 



an assistant director, the director's per- 
sonal interest in the program and in the 
staff and participants usually kept him 
closely tied to the institute. In all in- 
stitutes visited, all important administra- 
tive functions seemed to be assigned to 
someone, although the director usually 
carried the heaviest load. Staff and par- 
ticipants seemed to be well aware of the 
nature of administrative assignments for 
the institutes — "who was responsible for 
what . " 



Recommendations 



The nine basic media institutes visited 
as part of this study were found to offer 
programs calculated to build necessary 
skills and information believed to be 
needed by typical audiovisual building co- 
ordinators. Instruction was offered in 
many content areas, but "production" tech- 
niques received greatest emphasis. Par- 
ticipants themselves appeared to be highly 
motivated to obtain instruction and were 
seen to be using to good advantage the 
time available to them in the institutes. 



I Recommendations 

I 1. A comprehensive study should be de- 

I signed and implemented to identify the 

I nature of the various services and func- 

[ tions typically performed by audiovisual 

I building coordinators. Further analysis 

should be made to assess such functions to 
discover omissions or gaps and to deter- 
: I mine those that are properly "professional" 

I and those that should be classed as "non- 

! professional" or "sub-professional." In 

K the light of such findings, future insti- 

I tute directors should be able to design 

I better institute programs. Basic media 

institutes should provide programs that 
I explore new skills and information appro- 

< priate to expanding job responsibilities 

[ I of participants, as based on these research 

[ I indications. 

I . 2. Basic media institutes should attempt 

I I not to survey the total field of educa- 

I tional media, but, rather, to develop in 

i depth the participants' backgrounds in 



areas of their greatest responsibility at 
the single building level. In carrying out 
this recommendation, greater use should be 

made of diagnostic tests. Institutes 
should administer one or more pre-tests to 
determine the level of participants' in- 
formational backgrounds and competence 
prior to beginning instruction in each pro- 
gram element. 

3. Increased attention should be given in 
institute planning to the "message design" 
functions of building audiovisual coordi- 
nators and to their relationships with 
teachers in assisting with the effective 
integration of a variety of resources in 
day-to-day classroom instruction. The co- 
ordinator's role in introducing and im- 
proving uses of and critical feedback data 
about " instructional systems" needs espe- 
cially to be considered. 

4. More attention should be given to 
stating objectives behavioral ly so as to 
facilitate instruction and evaluation in 
each important aspect of the basic media 
institute program. The careful spelling 
out of objectives with even more exactness 
than is usually reflected in institute pro- 
posals should precede release of brochures 
and other items inviting applications from 
participants. Special efforts should be 
made in such cases, too, to inform all 
staff members of the full scope of these 
objectives so as to aid them in determin- 
ing how the particular contributions of 
each fit into the total program pattern. 
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5« Several pre—institute s'taff meetings 
are recommended -- one at least six weeks 
before the starting date, and one or more 
during the week just prior to its begin- 
ning. The first meeting should provide 
opportunities for each staff member to 
clarify the nature of the objectives and 
content of portions of the institute Pi^O" 
graun for which he will have respons^ility. 
It should also mark the start of still 
more pre— institute planning with regard to 
the selection of instructional materials, 
the development of pre-test materials, the 
selection of textbooks and other reference 
items, and the preparation of copy to be 
duplicated and made ready for distribution 
during the first few days of the institute. 



6. Increased attention should be given in 
assessments of institute proposals (to be 
funded) to the quality and adequacy of 
physical facilities set aside for use. De- 
sired flexibility of program can be assured 
only when participants are permitted exclu- 
sive (not shared) use of facilities 
throughout the day and evening hours. Ade- 
quate staff office space near instruction 
should be provided. At least one 
large, suitably equipped (air-conditioned, 
acoustically treated) classroom, produc- 
tion laboratory space, darkroom facilities, 
a supplies and equipment storeroom, and 
several small meeting rooms will be needed. 
The modernity and technical sophistication 
of all such facilities should be considera- 
tions in approving the funding of basic 
media institute proposals. 



7. Evaluation criteria to be used by indi- 
viduals reading and rating media institute 
proposals for the U.S. Office of Education 
should be rewritten regularly, as experi- 
ence permits, to identify more clearly ele- 
ments of proposals that will be judged and 
weighted. Professionals within the field 
of educational media should be asked to 
assist in making these determinations and 
in writing the copy to be included in offi- 
cial USOE proposal manuals and proposal 
evaluation forms. Consistency in state- 
ments of criteria appearing in these publi- 
cations should encourage the planning and 
funding of better media institutes. 



8. "Graduates'^ of NDEA media institutes 
should be encouraged to become associated 
with and to take part in the activities of 
appropriate professional organizations in 
the field. 



9. The University of Southern California- 
type " institute for institute directors" 
(one-week, during-the-year) institutes 
should be considered for directors of basic 
media institutes as well as for those in 
other fields. Considerable improvement of 
institute quality might be expected to grow 
out of interchanges of information or co- 
operative attacks on common problems by in- 
stitute directors made possible through 
such institutes; 
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Ch. 5 



Advanced 



Media Institutes 



by 



James W. Brown 



"Advanced" educational media specialist 
institutes were defined initially as those 
seeking to update the knowledge and skills 
of participants with broad responsibilities 
for elementary or secondary school educa- 
tional media programs. Two specific cri- 
teria for classifying "advanced" institutes 
were; (1) participants should be directors 
or supervisors responsible for the general 
management of educational media programs 
in elementary or secondary education pri- 
marily at the multiple school (district, 
regional, county, or state) level, and (2) 
participants should have an educational 
media background and have had successful 
experience and exercised leadership in 
their profession or have a demonstrated 
degree of competence in certain areas of 
the field. 



The five institutes in the Summer 1966 
program classified here as "advanced" have 
been retained in that category despite the 
fact that certain differences were evi- 
denced in their enrollees with respect to 
such details as niimbers of advanced de- 
grees held, media courses completed, level 
of employment in school organizations, 
professional memberships, and the like. 

For the most part, such differences were 
balanced among the various institutes. 
While one may have enrolled more partici- 
pants with advanced degrees than einother, 
for example, this factor was invariably 
offset by participants having somewhat 
broader media responsibilities or more 
professional memberships in another — 
and so on. 
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Factual Data 



Characteristics of "Advanced” Media 
Institutes 



The five educational media specialist 
institutes classified as "advanced" for 
purposes of this study were offered dur- 
ing Summer 1966 in various parts of the 
country: East (Boston University) , Mid- 
west (Indiana University), Rocky Mountain 
and Plains Area (University of Colorado, 
University of Texas), and Pacific Coast 
(University of Southern California) . The 
160 individuals who attended these insti- 
tutes came from the various sections of 
the country in the following numbers and 
percentages: East, 41 (25%); Midwest, 31 

(19%); South, 12 (8%); Rocky Mountain and 
Plains Area, 39 (24%); dnd Pacific Coast, 
37 ( 23%) . 



Advanced institute criteria for par- 
ticipant selection, objectives, and pro- 
gram emphases were as follows: 



The University of Colorado . Boulder, 
program aimed to provide "general prepa- 
ration of media personnel for service in 
multiple building organizations (i.e., 
director of AV program in school district, 
county, region, state) . " Persons eligible 
were required to have, or to show proof of 
having for the 1966-67 academic year, an 
assignment of broad responsibility for 
educational media programs. 



Specific objectives of the Colorado 
institute included the following: (1) to 
upgrade and update the preparation of the 
participants in the area of new educa- 
tional media and their implications and 
applications to new curricular develop- 
ments; (2) to furnish ample opportunity 
with maximum attention to individual 
needs for the remedying of defects in the 
background of participants in each of the 
following areas: (a) selection and utili- 
zation of educational media, (b) produc- 
tion of educational media, including such 
things as educational television, pro- 
grammed instruction, 8mm motion pictures, 
slow-scan television, cell transparencies, 
etc., (c) organization and management of 
educational media services, (d) curriculum 
(development and coordination),, (e) in- 
service education techniques, (f) research 
regarding educational media, and (g) theo- 
ries of communication and learning; (3) to 
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provide a fresh look at educational media 
and their relationship to the total educa- 
tional program of the schools so as to 
stimulate sound and creative ways of meet- 
ing the needs of education through the 
effective use of educational media; (4) to 
inspire, through the total institute ex- 
perience, each participant to greater 
understanding of and affection for his 
chosen field of educational media and pro- 
fessionalization in his varied responsi- 
bilities; and (5) to demonstrate, by 
example in all courses of the institute, 
how new educational media can be used for 
the communication of ideas and the im- 
provement of instruction. 



Emphases of the Colorado program were 
reflected in the following course titles: 
(1) Administering the Educational Media 
Program, (2) Learning Theory and Curric- 
ulum Integration, (3) Production of Non- 
electric Media and Materials, (4) 
Production of Electronic Media and Mater- 
ials, (5) New Developments in the Media 
Field (formal lectures by short-term 
nationally-recognized consultants), and 
(6) Self-instructional Materials and 
Devices (with emphasis on programmed in- 
struction) . Additional experiences were 
provided through group discussions, se- 
lected field trips, and individual pro- 
ject studies. 



The University of Texas . Austin, 
offered an advanced media institute de- 
signed for multiple building or system- 
wise school media specialists responsible 
for media programs. Applications were 
also accepted from school administrators 
or supervisors, librarians, and others 
having system-wide responsibilities with 
respect to educational media. 



Objectives of the Texas program were: 
(1) to provide advanced study and skill 
experiences in relating media utilization 
to curriculum problems, (2) to investigate 
research related to learning theory and 
educational media, (3) to develop bases 
for evaluating in-service programs for the 
improvement of utilization of educational 
media, (4) to demonstrate and to learn to 
work with modern instructional television, 
(5) to develop certain skills related to 
the local production of various education- 
al media, (6) to emphasize the essential 
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relationships of educational media utili- 
zation and design of educational facili- 
ties, and (7) to become familiar with team 
teaching programs and other advanced pro- 
jects. 

Major elements of the Texas program, 
presented largely in week-long blocks, 
were: (1) Local Production — Principles 
and Practice, (2) Television Production 
and Programming, (3) Investigation of 
Conventional Media — including commercial- 
ly produced graphics materials and a vari- 
ety of new equipment, (4) 35mm and 8mm 
Photography, (5) Programming Media Facil- 
ities — for large-groups, conventional 
groups, and small groups, (6) Computer 
Technology — applied to instruction, and 
(7) Facility Design — requirements for 
classrooms, individual building media 
centers, and system-wide centers. 

Indiana University’s advanced media in- 
stitute employed selection criteria that 
required participants to have enrolled 
previously in a Code 3 (Basic) NDEA Insti- 
tute for Advanced Study in Educational 
Media or to have completed at least eight 
or nine semester units of course work in 
approved audiovisual courses, in addition, 
each applicant chosen was required to pre- 
sent evidence of having accepted a position 
as an educational media specialist for the 
1966-67 academic year ''with officially 
designated time to carry out activities 
related to that position." 

It was anticipated that participants 
would have acquired the following compe- 
tencies through completion of the insti- 
tute; (1) insight into desired functions 
of instructional resource centers and 
principles of management relevant to the 
administration of all activity areas with- 
in such centers; (2) understanding of the 
role of open and closed-circuit television, 
programmed learning materials, language 
laboratories, and multi-media kits in large 
group, small group, and individual learning 
situations, including research findings re- 
lated to each area; (3) knowledge and skill 
in graphic arts and photography needed to 
plan, design, and produce a variety of 
visual materials useful both in direct 
classroom instruction and for open and 
closed-circuit television presentations; 
and (4) more comprehensive knowledge and 
understanding of educational technology, 
conununication theories, systems approaches., 
and research results relevant to the field 
of audiovisual communications. 



Course titles for the Indiana institute i 
were as follows: (1) Audiovisual Communica- 
tion in Formal Education, (2) Administra- 
tion of Audiovisual Communication Programs, 

(3) Workshop in Graphic Communications, and 

(4) Workshop in Photographic Communication. 

The University of Southern California. 

Los Angeles, offered an advanced program 
for educational media personnel in which 
admission was limited to persons who: (1) 
either held an educational media position 
with multiple building responsibility or 
had secured a statement of intent from the 
superintendent of an appropriate school 
district or county that the individual 
would be employed at least half-time in 
such a position for the 1966-67 academic 
year, and (2) had at least a bachelor's 
degree plus 12-14 units of graduate work 
and preferably a master's degree. 

Objectives of the University of Southern 
California program were to: (1) explore the 
historical, theoretical and research back- 
grounds of instructional technology; (2) 
analyze instructional tasks and design, 
produce and test mediated solutions (in 
television, programmed instruction, 8mm 
self-instructional films, and multi- 
media) ; (3) apply techniques and method- 
ology of the systems approach to complex 
instructional problems as an introduction 
to the concept of the engineering of in- 
struction; (4) develop skill in apprais- 
ing research studies in the newer media 
for implications for the public schools; 

(5) examine recent developments in infor- 
mation storage and retrieval and educa- 
tional data processing for application to 
public school situations; (6) analyze and 
evaluate the research in innovation and 
develop techniques for rapid diffusion, 
in the public schools, of innovations in 
the newer media; and (7) discuss common 
problems of administration and supervision 
of programs of newer media and devise 
strategies to handle them- 

Emphases is this program were reflected 
in the following sections into which all 
instruction was divided: (1) Research and 
Theory in Instructional Technology, (2) 
Introduction to Programmed Instruction, 

(3) Television Production, (4) Designing 
Instructional Systems, (5) Designing Large- 
group and Multi-media Presentations, (6) 

8imn Self-Instructional Films, (7) Educa- 
tional Data Processing and Information 
Storage and Retrieval, (8) Analysis of 
Newer Media Research Studies, and (9) 

Direction of Instructional Materials 
Centers , 
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Boston University . Boston, limited en- 
rollment of participants in its advanced 
media institute to persons having full- 
time responsibilities for educational media 
programs in their school situations. 
Classroom teachers and principals were in- 
eligible. 



Institute objectives were: (1) to de- 
velop an understanding and associated 
vocabulary for new developments with 
respect to teaching systems, electronic 
feedback devices, and learning laborator- 
ies, teaching machines, progrcunmed in- 
struction, and computer applications to 
education; (2) to develop an understand- 
ing of new developments, associated vocab- 
ularies, and bibliographic materials and 
sources with respect to designing spaces 
for learning incorporating the new tech- 
nology; (3) to develop an understanding of 
new developments, associated vocabulary, 
and manipulative skills in the production 
of 8mm single concept films, overhead 
transparencies, slide-tape presentations, 
graphics, and photographic darkroom tech- 
niques; (4) to develop an understanding of 
new developments, associated vocabulary, 
and production skill in the area of program 
development for closed-circuit educational 
television systems; and (5) to develop 
through sensitivity training or "T" group 
techniques participants' awareness of their 
effectiveness in promoting educational 
change . 



Topics of emphasis were identified as: 
educational television, learning labora- 
tories, learning carrels, programmed in- 
struction, computer applications in educa- 
tion, designing buildings for educational 
media, the instructional materials center, 
single concept film production, overhead 
transparency production, 35mm slide-tape 
materials, school sound systems, design- 
ing television systems, financing media 
programs, development of educational sys- 
tems, and the instructional materials 
director as a change agent. 



Characteristics of Participants 



Individuals attending Summer 1966 ad- 
vanced educational media institutes were 
typically male (87%) , married (88%) , and 
about 39 years old. About 65% of them 
came from communities of less than 100,000; 
13% worked in medium-sized cities (100,000 
to 200,000 population); 10% worked in a* 
suburb of a large city (500,000 or more); 
and 8% worked in cities of that size. 



Approximately 97% of the 160 individ- 
uals in these advanced institutes worked 
in public school or school-related organ- 
izations. They had been at this work for 
an average of 13 years; their modal 
length of service was eight years. The 
largest single percentage (29%) of par- 
ticipants reported they worked in a dis- 
trict or central schools office, as 
compared with 50% for this same item in 
the 1965 EMIE study. Yet 22% stated they 
had responsibilities in single school sit- 
uations for grades 10-12; 8% worked in 
colleges or universities; 2% in junior 
colleges. Seven per cent of the respond- 
ents worked in county schools offices. 



Participants were asked in the informa- 
tion questionnaire to indicate the amount 
of media-related responsibilities (full- 
time or part-time) they had in their pre- 
sent assignments. For this item 90% 
indicated they had some responsibility 
for audiovisual services, 24% for instruc- 
tional materials center services, and 
14% for library services in the organiza- 
tion in which they worked. 



Participants were also asked to indi- 
cate if they devoted time, during any 
portion of their paid professional day, 
to various educational duties. The largest 
percentage (73%) checked "audiovisual co- 
ordinator"; 41%, "classroom teacher"; 19%, 
"materials production specialist" ; 16%, 
"instructional materials center director"; 
14%, "school administrator"; 5%, "instruc- 
tional television specialist" ; and 2%, 
"librarian without audiovisual responsi- 
bilities." 



Approximately 84% of the participants 
had completed a basic audiovisual course 
before enrolling in the advanced media 
institute; 34% had completed a graphics 
course, 38% a course dealing with the 
utilization of educational materials, and 
45% a course on the administration of media 
programs. Smaller percentages were .re- 
ported for other media courses, as follows: 
radio education, 13%; TV production, 16%; 

TV Utilization, 13%; still photography, 

25%, evaluation of educational media, 19%; 
and research problems in educational media, 
13%. Library science courses showed simi- 
larly small completion percentages: library 
and school relationships, 14%, selection of 
library materials, 11%; basic reference 
materials and services, 22%; and reference 
and bibliography, 10%. 
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Three out of four participants in the 
advanced media institutes possessed at 
least a master's degree, and 62% of them 
had earned units in addition without the 
doctorate. Twenty-two per cent had a bach- 
elor's degree and some additional work, 
without the master's degree; and only 3% 
indicated they possessed only a bachelor's 
degree with no additional training. In 
general, participants had completed about 
50 semester units of graduate work prior 
to enrolling in the advanced media insti- 
tute. A quarter of the participants had 
completed less than 36 units prior to en- 
rollment; another quarter had completed 
more than 65 units. 



A question concerning membership in 
professional "media-oriented" organizations 
showed that 63% belonged to the Department 
of Audiovisual Instruction (NBA), 73% to a 
state audiovisual association, and 23% to 
a county or district audiovisual associa- 
tion. The following smaller percentages 
had memberships in library-related organ- 
izations: American Library Association, 

4%; American Association of School Librar- 
ians, 3%; state school library associa- 
tions, 7%; district or county library 
associations, 5%. Only 4% belonged to the 
National Association of Educational Broad- 
casters (NEAB) . Yet 84% of these indi- 
viduals belonged to state educational 
associations; 68% were members of the 
National Education Association, and 10% to 
the Association for Supervision and Curric- 
ulum Development. 



On-site Visitor Evaluation 
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Program Objectives and Emphases 

Four of the five advanced media insti- 
tutes showed considerable similarity in 
purposes and objectives; the fifth had 
adopted what appeared to be a less sophis- 
ticated or advanced set of objectives for 
the group enrolled. Somewhat unexpected 
was the emphasis in most institutes upon a 
full range of fairly basic local produc- 
tion techniques as well as upon some that 
might be classed as advanced or more com- 
plex. One might have expected to find 
little attention being given in advanced 
institutes to such basics as the produc- 
tion of simple overhead transparencies, 
lettering techniques, feltboard designs 
and uses, or simple still photography (of 
the 35mm transparency type) , for example, 
yet nearly all of them did offer such in- 
struction — and seemingly in response to 
the insistent demands of participants. 



Television (principally of the "instruc- 
tional, closed-circuit" type) was also 
studied in advanced institutes. The actual 
production experience provided was especi- 
ally well-received and of evident value in 
filling essential preparation gaps of par- 
ticipants. Also emphasized in all insti- 
I tutes were 8mm single concept film 

production techniques, simplified aspects 
i of data processing and information re- 
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trieval (largely through demonstration al- 
though some practice was also provided), 
programmed instruction (rudimentary ele- 
ments of program theory based on "media- 
oriented" problems likely to be encountered 
by participants in their professional on- 
the-job assignments) . 



Without exception, all institutes pro- 
vided group presentations, assignments, 
projects, and discussions (generally sup- 
plemented by selected field trips) that 
were intended to improve insights and com- 
petencies of participants and to aid them 
in managing logistical and supervisorial 
aspects of educational media administra- 
tion. Many opportunities were given to 
exchange information about mutual problems 
and experiences "back on the job, " — a 
feature that appeared to receive the uni- 
versal endorsement of participants. 

Preliminary surveys and tests of student 
interests and competencies (obtained 
through use of instruments designed both 
by the EMIE Project and local directors) 
provided useful background information on 
which to base program adaptations and em- 
phases before and during the period of in- 
struction. At one institute, excellent use 
was seen to be made of a pre-attendance 
"problem inventory" through which partici- 
pants were invited to write up, in ad- 
vance, problems of educational media 
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administration they faced in their work 
and with which they wished to have special 
assistance at the institute. The instruc-* 
tor of this particular administration 
course studied and analyzed these problems 
sufficiently far in advance ‘ to gear his in- 
structional approach to them. 

It was also surprising to find only 
relatively little attention devoted to 
several other aspects of educational media 
administration that one might have ex- 
pected to be emphasized in advanced media 
institutes. Among such seemingly neglected 
program items were the following: (1) de- 

sign and execution of small-£i*cale action 
research projects of types considered use- 
ful in arriving at administrative decisions 
with respect to media problems; (2) tech- 
niques for improving competencies of class- 
room teachers in using new media (effective 
presentation techniques, the psychology of 
effecting desired changes in behaviors of 
classroom teachers) ; (3) the science or art 
of introducing educational innovations; 

(4) media implications of recent important 
developments in curriculum design and exe- 
cution; (5) procedures and standards for 
increasing productivity (work output) and 
of improving relationships of personnel 
employed within educational media centers; 
(6) engineering aspects of the work of edu- 
cational media generalists in charge of 
multi-school, district, or county programs,* 
and (7) development of insights and skills 
in making job analyses and in determining 
which aspects of various jobs must be per- 
formed by "professionals” and which may be 
performed satisfactorily by " para-prof es- 
sionals" or "sub-professionals." 

Because of such omissions, it might seem 
logical to conclude that in some respects 
these advanced institutes were really not 
very advanced and that they tended, in- 
stead, to be "middle level" — somewhat 
above the level of basic institutes, per- 
haps- but far short of high-level profes- 
sional training. For the most part, this 
criticism or observation appeared to be 
valid. Yet most of the instruction that 
was offered in the advanced institutes was 
regarded by participants as useful and 
quite well suited to their present 
achievement level. To reach a still higher 
level of participant sophistication, then, 
perhaps it will be necessary either: (1) 

to provide additional advanced instruction 
through still other more advanced media 
institutes or in regular graduate courses, 
or (2) to raise standards presently em- 
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ployed in allocating participant assign- 
ments to advanced institutes and thus 
require a higher level of competence (as 
judged by previously completed professional, 
course work, present job responsibilities, 
and the like) than is now required. The 
disadvantage of the latter, of course, is 
that it is difficult, because of their 
press of duties, to attract to summer in- 
stitutes persons whose responsibilities 
are relatively "high level." It is be- 
lieved that this problem could be overcome, 
at least to some extent, through the offer- 
ing of during-the-year institutes that 
would permit more such individuals to par- 
ticipate without giving up vacations or re- 
questing leaves of absence. 



Instructional Program “ — 

\ ! 

Instructional programs of the three in- \ 

stitutes visited appeared, without excep- | 

tion, to conform to published purposes. | 

Programs were varied — sometimes in the j 

extreme — so much so that there appeared | 

to be too little time, too much crowding 
to use facilities (particularly for local 1 

production) , too much rushing from one ac- 
tivity to another without time to consider 
the significance of experiences. This | 

visitor heard the frequent complaint: "if | 

only we had time to do some of the things 
we want to do, the thing we came here to 
do!" 

Another problem frequently encountered I 

with instruction in advanced institutes was 
that too little attention was given to the 
initial level of participant backgrounds 
and capabilities. Too often individuals 
with good backgrounds and demonstrated com- 
petence were expected to sit through pre- 
sentations of program elements with which 
they were already feimiliar. This problem 
could have been remedied through sectioning 
according to abilities. While it is some- 
times thought that such sectioning must | 

lead inevitably to a need for more staff, | 

at least some of its advantages could have < 

been obtained by more imaginative use of \ 

staff already available. Perhaps, a par- | 

tial solution to the problem could have | 

been obtained by permitting optional at- | 

tendanc '9 at some sessions that, described | 

in detail in advance, were judged by par- I 

ticipants to duplicate or to add only lit- I 

tie to what they already knew or were able | 

to do . I 
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Although the quality of instruction in 
institutes visited was, in this on-site 
visitor's opinion, on a par with college 
instruction generally, it might also be 
observed that such a standard is not really 
good enough. It is logical to assume that 
instruction in educational media institutes 
should embody the best there is — anywhere^ 
Yet the typical pattern of " large-group" 
instruction (with the entire group assem- 
bled for morning sessions in a traditional 
college course structure) was scarcely in- 
novative, and particularly not in its use 
of media to streamline or improve idea com- 
munication. Most such presentations were 
observed to be "aided" only occasionally by 
overhead projection of large transparencies 
and even when they were used, often they 
were little more than verbal outlines of 
the lectures themselvc:s. There are at 
least two reasons why this problem exists. 
One is that institute instructors appear 
not to have or to talce sufficient time to 
do necessary planning or personal prepara- 
tion for their presentations, including 
the development of necessary media. An- 
other is that there appears to be a short- 
age of already-prepared media (films, 
transparency sets, demonstration tapes, 
printed case studies, reports, and the lilce) 
to use for such purposes. Perhaps this 
shortage is more apparent than actual and 
perhaps all that may be required is that a 
cooperative project be undertalcen by vari- 
ous advanced media institute directors to 
ferret out suitable materials from among 
the offerings already available and to sug- 
gest still others that should be produced 
(for profit or on a subsidized basis). 



Laboratory instruction of several types 
appeared to be better than average in the 
advanced institutes visited. Staffing to 
provide storelceeper control over the issu- 
ance of necessary supplies and tools and 
the scheduling of use of facilities and 
equipment, as needed, helped to system- 
atize and improve this aspect of instruc- 
tion. Some indication of the popularity 
(and evident usefulness) of laboratory 
instruction may be deduced from the fact 
that, typically, laboratories were required 
to remain open after hours (sometimes until 
late in the evening) for use by partici- 
pants . 



Participant presentations were common, for 
example, and those observed were almost 
uniformly excellent examples of effective 
educational communication. By knowing the 
special capabilities of participants insti- 
tute instructors were often able to obtain 
help, elaborations, or examples "on the 
spot" and thereby lend credibility to gen- 
eralized principles or pronouncements from 
the lecture podium. But a word of good 
advice: Don't over-do the use of peer 

presentations. Participants are there for 
expert help — and unless participants are 
experts, don't use them. 

One especially productive device em- 
ployed in several advanced media institutes 
was that of achieving integration of in- 
structional emphasis through "problems" 
that were seen to cut across different in- 
stitute subjects or topics emphasized. In 
one institute, for example, the prepara- 
tion of materials for use in in-service 
programs became a focus of attention in 
sessions on programmed instruction (where 
sample materials were written for later use 
in the institute's television class), on 
instructional television (involving produc- 
tion of several brief programs directed 
toward improvement of teacher use of 
media) , and local production (where par- 
ticipants designed visuals, shot necessary 
pictures, or mounted displays to use in a 
later television production) . Such ar- 
rangements not only saved time; they en- 
couraged several institute staff members to 
learn more about what each of them was 
teaching and avoid unnecessary duplication. 

Another useful device employed in sev- 
eral institutes was known as the "integra- 
tive seminar" — a session of an hour or 
so two or three times a week during which 
participants were encouraged to raise ques- 
tions, to express gripes, to put forth 
positive suggestions, and generally to put 
into focus the separate experiences to 
which they were being exposed. By having 
all staff members attend this seminar, full 
communication was assured and the time- 
consuming arrangements usually required to 
solve problems or to firm up plans were 
thus avoided. 



Participants 



Ainong the institutes visited there was 
considerable evidence of the fact that the 
relatively rich and varied experience back- 
grounds of participants were being capital- 
ized upon for direct instruction. 



The Summer 1966 advanced educational 
media institutes appeared to have adhered 
quite closely to published criteria govern* 
ing selection of participants. Nearly all 
participants were employed at least half- 
time in some capacity having to do with 
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educational media administration. Previous 
media administration experience was also 
generally required (although there were 
some loopholes in this criterion for those 
having other suitable backgrounds or prepa- 
ration) , yet this experience could be of 
quite an elementary nature. Typically, 
participants in advanced institutes per- 
formed their present media-related assign- 
ments without help from other adult 
professionals or even from non-professionals, 
More than half of them did have student 
help, however; and a third of them had 
as many as six student helpers. This 
relatively low level of educational media 
responsibilities was reflected, to some 
extent, in the more or less "unadvanced” 
character of instructional emphases of 
the advanced institutes visited and the 
fact that there sometimes seemed to be so 
little difference between those that were 
'•advanced'* and those that were "basic." 

Almost without exception, the morale of 
participants was high. The "in-group" 
feeling deriving from complete immersion 
in group activities seemed to provide many 
side values to the institute experience, 
not the least important of which were the 
opportunities for individuals to share 
professional opinions and experiences with 
others. Personal friendships were also es- 
tablished that may be predicted to persist. 
Professional implications of this expanded 
acquaintance with individuals who work in 
different parts of the country under many 
different sets of circumstances are many. 

With summer institutes of the types 
described here, it is perhaps to be expec- 
ted that a certain amount of "hocus-pocus" 
will develop — all in the spirit of fel- 
lowship and camaraderie. While, of course, 
such activity should not be discouraged, it 
does seem advisable thS^ it be kept under 
control so as not to let it absorb an undue 
portion of participant energies or time. 

A trite but true rule might be: "A time 

and place for everything — including fun 
and relaxation." 



The plans of most institutes for con- 
ducting follow-up studies of participants, 
back on their jobs, were commendable. In 
two instances, particularly, these plans 
included arrangements for reunions at the 
national DAVI convention and the distri- 
bution of reaction questionnaires a few 
months after the institute. While such 
plans duplicate, to some extent, those to 
be undertaken by the EMIE Project, it would 



probably be unnecessarily difficult to ef- 
fect articulation of the two programs. Any 
disadvantages of repetitive requests for 
reactions or information would probably be 
compensated for by the specific usefulness 
and immediate availability of data ob- 
tained. • 



Staff 

The adequacy of numbers and professional 
qualifications of staff members assigned to 
advanced educational media institutes was 
adjudged to be generally excellent. Full- 
time, major staff members were nationally- 
known members of the educational media 
profession, in many cases, as were the 
short-term consultants brought in for spe- 
cial one- or two-day assignments. Support- 
ing professional staff members (many drawn 
from cimong the best of the graduates of a 
previous year's advanced media institute) 
performed excellently in their assignments 
and were highly regarded by participants. 

Local campus personnel generally formed 
the nucleus around which institute staffs 
were built. Their contributions to the in- 
stitute program were enhanced by their pre- 
vious acquaintance with the institution's 
resources and with others assigned from the 
local staff. Supplementation of local 
staff by individuals from other institu- 
tions or school agencies appeared to be 
done with care and with a view towara ^ 
rounding out rather than duplicating local 
staff capabilities. 

Several effective means of increasing 
staff and student-staff inter-communication 
were observed: (1) a staff preparation 

period, several days in advance of the be- 
ginning of the institute, preceded by con- 
siderable mail contacts and exchanges of 
information about course content or pro- 
gram emphases — initiated by the institute 
director; (2) frequent staff conferences 
during which problems were identified and 
solutions worked out cooperatively; (3) is- 
suance of staff/student newsletters; (4) 
exchange (and re-working after such ex- 
changes) of course outlines and presenta- 
tion proposals; (5) visiting each others! 
classes or presentations, particularly wl4h " 
it was considered necessary to avoid dupli- 
cations of coverage; and (6) cooperative 
planning of team teaching presentations. 

With few exceptions, regular and visit- 
ing (part-time) staff mernbers were found 
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to be conversant with public school prob- 
lems and with modern ways of solving 
those problems. There was very little 
criticism of the staff for their lack of 
knowledge of what was going on in or what 
would "work" in school situations. 

In one institute, a well-qualified 
"foreigner" (British Ph.D.) taught the 
course in programmed instruction and learn- 
ing theory. While his lack of direct ac- 
quaintance with American schools might have 
been considered by some to have been a 
handicap for such an assignment, this 
proved not to be the case. His "outsider" 
point of view, coupled with his high stan- 
dards for student performance, obviously 
stimulated participants to put forth their 
best efforts in completing his assignments 
and in grasping the content of his lec- 
tures. And while this particular instruc- 
tor might have been far less successful in 
teaching a course based on American ways 
of doing things (administering educational 
media programs, for example) , he was under 
no handicap whatsoever in teaching the 
"universals" of programmed instruction. 

And his personal contributions to the gen- 
eral atmosphere and tone of the institute 
were considerable. 



A recurring criticism of the Summer 1966 
advanced media institutes (one generally 
voiced for 1965 institutes, as well) was 
the over-use of outside, short-term (one- 
or two-day) consultants. At the time when 
institutes are being planned, the use of 
such consultants evidently appeals to di- 
rectors as being necessary and desirable 
— a means of adding expertness to and of 
producing a needed change of pace in insti- 
tute proceedings. But the regularity with 
which some institutes used such persons 
produced a few serious problems. Students 
were often resentful at being interrupted 
in finishing up projects with which they 
had become involved and interested, for 
example. They seemed to feel that valuable 
time was being wasted. Institute direc- 
tors, too, found the steady in-and-out flow 
of visiting consultants resulted in serious 
drains on their time. The best course of 
action with respect to these problems seems 
to be not to stop using outside consul- 
tants, but, rather, to use fewer of them, 
and only then at times when their presenta- 
tions dovetail (and do not compete) with 
regular on-going activities. 



Instructional Resources 

Each of the institutions hosting a 
Summer 1966 advanced educational media in- 
stitute sought to provide adequate insti'uc- 
tional resources to support the program of 
instruction. It was the usual practice to 
set up within an area occupied by the in- 
stitute group a separate library of books, 
monographs, magazines, tear sheets (clipping 
files), and similar items for use as 
needed. For the most part, items in such 
collections were the property oif the insti- 
tution's audiovisual center or ecucational 
media instruction unit; sometimes they rep- 
resented specially purchased materials or 
those brought on loan from the main library 
or from other cooperating agencies or 
companies. Invariably, though, a large 
proportion of the materials of these col- 
lections were "free" types — catalogs, 
reprints, advertising brochures, equipment 
operation manuals, and the like obtained 
from commercial producers of educational 
materials and equipment. 

Several difficulties were encountered 
with such materials collections. In the 
first place, quite frequently no one was 
in charge of them. Instead, participants 
were on the honor system to draw out ma- ‘ 
terials as they were needed. The problem 
was in getting them returned — promptly, 
or at alio Then, too, since materials were 
not shelved systematically, specific items 
were difficult to locate, toward the be- 
ginning of the institute, and almost im- 
possible to find toward the end. 

Too, such collections were likely to be 
skimpy in many important areas and to pro- 
vide little more than a modest start 
toward serious and organized study of most 
subjects or topics represented in the in- 
stitute program. 

Main libraries of host institutions also 
came in for a fair share of criticism by 
institute participants. Usually they were 
thought to be "unhandy'* — not located suf- 
ficiently close to the institute facility 
to permit easy access to materials when 
needed. There was frequent mention of the 
fact, too, that main libraries were without 
many essential book and magazine resources 
thought to be necessary in dealing with 
educational media problems. Closer ques- 
tioning of participants with regard to in- 
stitutional libraries, however, seemed to 
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show they were really quite unfamiliar with 
them. This was perhaps an admission of the 
fact that "reading" (other than textbooks) • 
was a relatively unimportant learning ac- 
tivity of the institutes. 

Institutional audiovisual and other 
specialized educational media resources 
(including language laboratories, video- 
tape and audiotape collections, disk col- 
lections, museums, audiovisual centers, 
computer-based instruction facilities, and 
the like) were uniformly excellent in the 
institutions offering advanced media in- 
stitutes. This year, as last, field trips 
continued to provide essential enrichment 
of such resources in ways that improved 
the quality of instruction. 



Physical Facilities 

Perhaps the least satisfactory aspect 
of the three advanced media specialist in- 
stitutes visited during Summer 1966 was 
their physical facilities in which they 
housed their instruction activities. Even 
the best of the three sets of physical fa- 
cilities observed was handicapped by a 
large-group meeting room which was without 
air conditioning, was poorly equipped for 
light control or spontaneous use of pro- 
jection equipment, had pillars blocking 
vision to the front of the room, contained 
uncomfortable seats, and had distractingly 
reverberant room acoustics. In addition, 
there were far too few meeting rooms to 
accommodate small group demands, and local 
production laboratory facilities were 
poorly equipped and inconveniently located 
at the side of the large-group meeting room 
and could only be used when the room was 
otherwise free. Despite these handicaps, 
however, this institute's instructional 
program was carried out efficiently. Tha 
inadequacies of the facilities just de- 
scribed were to some extent offset by their 
convenience of access and their complete- 
ness: a business-like film library opera- 

tion, a television production studio 
containing a full range of the latest 
equipment — including several videotape 
recorders, a film production studio, dark- 
rooms, a graphics production unit (for the 
university itself), and others. All these 
units were accessible to institute partici- 
pants, as were the university staff members 
employed in them. 

Facilities of the other two institutes 
visited were considerably less convenient 
(although one was air conditioned) or 
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equipped. The staff of one of them — 
which represents an outstanding program of 
preparation of educational media special- 
ists — was seriously handicapped by dis- 
tances between the one available large 
group room, the laboratories, the instruc- 
tional materials resource center, and other 
facilities. In this case, too, there was a 
most unfortunate decrepitude about the fa- 
cilities — a general disorder and "down- 
at-the heels" look ~ which surely did 
little to raise the sights of participants. 
Happily, though, this institution now has 
a new audiovisual facility on the drawing 
boards and a promise from the administra- 
tion that its building needs will be met 
fully within three years. It can only be 
echoed that they are sorely needed. 

Living and dining accommodations in the 
three institutes visited ranged, in quality 
and suitability, from good to excellent. 
Only one serious note of discord was found, 
and that arose from institute participants 
who were unfortunate enough to be housed in 
the same dormitory with a group of "noisy" 
high school students. To further compound 
their problems, these same participants 
were also without benefit of air-condition- 
ing during an especially hot and humid sum- 
mer. At the other end of the scale 
entirely was the advanced media institute 
that provided modern (although not air- 
conditioned) living accommodations for 
single persons or married couples, especi- 
ally tasty meals, a near-at-hand collection 
of films and equipment in the dormitory 
recreation room, and a number of other ad- 
vantages — all calculated to add luster 
and satisfaction to the summer institute 
experience. 



Administrative Considerations 

An apt phrase for describing relation- 
ships of the three visited institutes to 
the host institutions' administration might 
be that they were "good, tight, and 
friendly." Except for providing better fa- 
cilities in which to house instructional 
activities, there is little to be criti- 
cized. Supplies and special purchase 
equipment were available, when ordered; 
there was no evidence of slow deliveries 
of essential classroom supplies or equip- 
ment. Stipends were paid promptly; room 
and board costs were generally in line with 
expectations; registration was handled 
without the frustrations of unnecessary 
complications arising out of the fact that 
institutes were "government programs." 
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Greater amounts of pre-institute plan- 
ning time was a recurring ly stated need for 
those institute directors whose regular as- 
signments were administrative rather than 
instructional. The institute director who 
cannot take time off from his regular ad- 
ministrative duties in order to plan his 
institute (and who must therefore do such 
planning as an overload) should be assigned 
a released-time assistant to lighten his 
load during the term preceding the insti- 
tute. 

Institute directors themselves were 
found to be especially busy during the in- 
stitute instructional period. The hundreds 
of details connected with housing, dining, 
the taking of field trips, meeting and en- 
tertaining visiting consultants, and the 
like absorbed much of their time and some- 
times appeared to leave them too little 
time for the considerably more important 
aspects of monitoring the quality of teach- 
ing and arrangements for instruction. 

Often, too, institute directors found it 
impossible to divorce themselves com- 
pletely, for the period of the institute, 
from the distractions of their regular 
work in the host institution. When demands 



for the institute director's time, also / 
included teaching in the institute itself 
(as it did in some cases) , the strain was 
evident. 

Perhaps the most effective means of in- 
suring tight yet friendly and permissive 
administrative control of their institute 
programs was effected by directors who fol- 
lowed the practice of meeting regularly 
each day with the entire group (partici- 
pants as well as institute faculty) for a 
short period of time to review plans and 
to iron out difficulties before they be- 
came serious. These meetings could have 
been improved (shortened and made more ef- 
ficient as communication sessions) through 
greater use of written materials containing 
details of plans and assignments to replace 
the less specific but generally used oral 
explanations . 

Comparison of the relative costs of con- 
ducting advanced and other types of educa- 
tional media institutes showed that the 
median cost per enrollee per week (exclu- 
sive of stipends) for advanced institutes 
was $152 (a range of $210 to $99) , whereas 
the median cost for all types of media in- 
stitutes, taken together, was only $137. 



Recommendations 



1. Consider approving more academic year 
institutes to penmit greater numbers of 
presently employed educational media gener- 
alists in key positions (especially those 
in district and county units) to receive 
advanced, high level instruction without 
being required to use vacation or to ask 
for special leaves of absence. Raise the 
level of selection criteria for such insti- 
tutes accordingly. 

2. Continue also to offer the so-called 

" advanced institutes" of the types offered . 
during the past two years, giving more em- 
phasis to certain important aspects of the 
work of educational media personnel now 
largely omitted (including such aspects as/ 
data retrieval processes, computer- 
assisted instruction, independent study ar- 
rangements involving "hardware" and 
"software" developed especially for such 
purposes, educational innovation, educa- 
tional experimentation and evaluation 
of "action research," and the like). 



3. Give more attention to the backgrounds, 
training, and experience of participants 
when planning instructional progreims of ad- 
vanced institutes. Also develop suitable 
branching programs and arrangements to per- 
mit more individualization of instruction. 



4. Consider the wisdom of offering more 
instruction in "sections" geared to varying 
levels of participant ability and/or in- 
terests. Consider also a voluntary atten- 
dance plan that leaves the participant to 
judge from advance descriptions whether he 
is suitably conversant with or skilled with 
material to be covered and whether his time 
would be better spent in some other activ- 
ity in which he wishes to engage. In such 
cases, hold all participants to end-of- 
institute achievement levels spelled out in 
detail in the presentation of institute ob- 
jectives. 

5. Provide opportunities in advanced in- 
stitutes for more problem-solving experi— 
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ences with "real cases" — with actual 
problems related to the administration of 
educational media programs — rather than 
to instruction concentrating heavily upon 
more or less abstract principles usually 
offered in typical "sit and listen" lecture 
classes. 

6o Develop improved standards for in- 
structional materials resources (particu- 
larly of printed types) for advanced 
institutes, and especially for those housed 
within the institute facility itself. As- 
sign suitably qualified staff to manage 
this collection and to assist participants 
with various "instructional materials" 
problems — including previewing and audi- 
tioning of audiovisual materials, photo- 
copying materials for personal collections, 
and the like. 

7o Provide advanced institute directors 
with competent assistance prior to or dur- 
ing institute sessions to permit them to 
give maximum attention to coordinating and 
improving their instructional program 
rather than to attending exclusively to 
other more or less routine details of in- 
stitute management. 

8. Give considerably more attention in 
advanced institutes to specifying objec- 
tives that reflect actual needs and func- 
tions of practicing higher level 
educational media personnel in the field. 
Special assistance may be expected, in 
this connection, from the DAVI Commission 
on the Professional Education of Media 
Specialists (the PEMS Commission) . 



12. Develop advanced media institute pro- 
grams that prepare participants to work ef- 
fectively as members of educational teams 
(composed, perhaps, of curriculum super- 
visors, subject matter specialists, psy- 
chologists, experts in measurement and 
evaluation, and persons in charge of finan- 
cial and physical plant aspects of instruc- 
tion) . 

13c Give more attention in advanced pro- 
duction classes to "message design" — to 
the applications of applicable principles 
to particular kinds of educational objec- 
tives or problems rather than simply to 
the technical aspects of production. While 
it was to be expected that the typical ad- 
vanced media institute participant should 
have at least passable production skills of 
many different kinds, his chief on-the-job 
uses of these skills should usually be in 
organizing, assigning, and monitoring the 
quality of the production work delegated to 
others of his staffs This fact should be 
recognized in planning the content of ad- 
vanced institute production courses. 



14. Give special attention in administra- 
tion courses or workshop sessions to tech- 
niques of job analysis and job evaluation 
in the educational media field and to the 
need to recruit and train competent para- 
professionals (educational aides or tech- 
nicians) to perform many essential but 
non-professional duties in various types 
of instructional materials centers. 



9. Consider the wisdom of employing in 
advanced institutes an interdisciplinary 
staff that is not all "educational media." 
Unusually effective and stimulating pro- 
fessional insights could be expected as a 
result of intermixing specialists from such 
correlated fields as educational media, 
communications, psychology, linguistics, 
cybernetic systems, educational research, 
and the like. 

10. Use fewer and more carefully selected 
outside short-term consultants and only at 
times when their contributions dovetail 
(rather than compete) with on-going in- 
structional activities. 

11. Develop better case materials (through 
exchanges among advanced institute direci- 
tors or other means) to add reality to in- 
struction. 



15. Consider the possibility of offering 
a "special media institute" (similar to the 
one-week types offered during 1966 by the 
University of Southern California program 
for "content" institute directors) for di- 
rectors of advanced media institutes. The 
emphases of such an institute could be 
upon: (1) specifying achievable and mea- 

surable behavioral objectives for advanced 
media institutes, (2) planning effective 
learning experiences especially suited to 
such objectives, (3) compiling lists of 
critically evaluated instructional materi- 
als (monographs, articles, books, films, 
tape and disk recordings, filmstrips', trans- 
parency sets, and the like) , related to 
those objectives, and (4) developing evalu- 
ative procedures to measure their achieve- 
ment. 













Ch. 6 



Special Media Institutes 

by 



Murray G. Phillips 



what makes an institute a special media 
institute? There are three obvious ways of 
looking at an institute to determine when 
it can properly be classified as "special." 
One way is to define it in terms of its 
content. Here we must answer the question 
of how far from the content of a "general" 
institute must any institute's program be 
varied to make it appropriate to call it 
special. Obviously a single subject of 
single concept or narrow focus institute 
can rightfully be termed special. Limited 
scope of content makes feasible increased 
depth of study. As the content of an in- 
stitute is expanded to encompass more than 
one subject or topic where shall the divid- 
ing line be drawn? Is a two subject insti- 
tute special? A three subject institute? 
Four? Five? When does it cross the line 
and become a regular institute? This is 
an important question because upon an in- 
stitute* s- designation hinges the question 
of how many and what kind of people will 
apply for admission. To the extent that 
there are some agreed upon standards for 
defining institutes, to that extent will 
we avoid the problem of institute partici- 
pants who are unhappy because they thought 
they were going to be involved with a 
different kind of institute. 



A second way of classifying an insti- 
tute as special is by kinds of partici- 
pants admitted to it. Does the admission 
of a superintendent of schools make a 
media institute special? How about assist- 
ant superintendents, curriculum directors, 
principals, and other categories of educa- 
tors? If they enroll in a media institute 
whose content is general in nature, does 
this qualify the institute as special? Is 
a basic media institute limited to school 
administrators still a basic rather than a 
special institute? 

A third way of defining institutes is 
in terms of their duration, but this is 
probably the least defensible. If we ac- 
cept the fact that most institutes are in 
the six- to eight-week range, how do we 
class those that are shorter or longer? 
What is special about an institute which 
enrolls prospective media specialists, 
presents them with typical content of a 
general nature in three or four weeks, or, 
conversely, in nine or ten weeks? Is it 
the rapid or leisurely pace? Is it now 
more appropriate, in such cases, simply 
to list them as "short term" or "long 
term" and not as special? 
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To summarize this discussion of qual~ 
ities attached to special institutes, it 
is obvious there are thus three possible 
factors for consideration — those deal- 
ing with range of content, characteristics 
of participants, and duration. It seems 
most appropriate to class as "special" 
only two types of institutes: (1) those 

dealing in depth with a narrow range of 
topics in the educational media spectrum 
(i.e., institutes that are quite specific. 



not general, in their content), and (2) 
those filled with individuals who are not 
media specialists (as in the case of media 
institutes for other school administrators) 
who may consider a fairly broad range of 
educational media topics in relation to 
their special problems and interests. 
Attaching the term "special" to institutes 
simply because they are offered for shorter 
periods of time than is customary does not 
seem defensible. 



Factual Data 



The five institutes classed as "special" 
and discussed in this chapter were those 
offered at: (1) University of Arizona, 

Tucson, "Special — Trainers of Teachers" 
(for college teachers) ; (2) University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, "Preparation Tech- 
niques and Utilization of Inexpensive Mate- 
rials" (for elementary principals and "Head 
Start" supervisors) ; (3) Syracuse Univer- 
sity, SJyracuse, "Instructional Experimenta- 
tion" (for specialists, administrators, and 
trainers of teachers) ,* (4) University of 
North Dakota, Grand Porks, "Media Adminis- 
tration in Small School Districts" (for 
specialists and small school administra- 
tors) ; and (5) University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, "Training in Programmed In- 
struction" (for specialists). 

It may be seen that these institutes 
were distributed geographically in various 
sections of the country: East (University 

of Pennsylvanis, Syracuse University) , 

South (University of Kentucky) , Rocky 
Mountains and Plains Area (University of 
North Dakota, University of Arizona) o 
On-site visits (reported in Section II of 
this chapter) v/ere made to institutes at 
the University of Pennsylvania, Syracuse 
University, and the University of Kentucky. 



University of Pennsylvania , Philadel- 
phia, offered its special institute under 
the title, "Training in Programmed Instruc- 
tion." Selection of participants gave 
preference to individuals applying from the 
same school districts as members of two- 
or three-member teams. Each team was ex- 
pected to consist of at least one teacher 
and one other leader such as a curriculum 
coordinator, supervisor, or department 
head. Other combinations and qualifica- 
tions were also considered. The rationale 
behind the "team of participants" approach 
was that innovational efforts "back on the 
job" would be concentrated and improved 
through multi-level capabilities represent- 
ed in the groups selected. 

Teams of enrol lees were expected, by the 
end of the institute experience, to be able 
to: 

(1) Explain to fellow teachers the psy- 
chological background or rationale and 
trace the development of programmed in- 
struction to date; 

(2) List by name and source programmed 
materials available for school use in their 
own subject areas of specialization; 



Characteristics of the "Special" Institutes 

The three special institutes observed 
by the EMIE on-site visitor were offered at 
The University of Pennsylvania, Syracuse 
University, and the University of North 
Dakota. Institute titles, selection cri- 
teria, objectives, and instructional pro- 
gram emphases were as follows: 



(3) Give guidance in the appraisal, 
selection, acquisition, and use of pro- 
grammed materials currently available for 
school use; 

(4) Construct, test, and revise pro- 
grammed learning materials in their own 
subject areas of specialization; 
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(5) Suggest a variety of ways whereby 
programmed materials of instruction can be 
articulated with various plans of internal 
organization relating to particular school 
programs of instruction in their areas of 
responsibility and to various types of 
instruction, such as team teaching, un- 
graded classes, large group instruction, 
etc. 7 

(6) Evaluate and implement the use of 
multisensory materials of instruction in 
their own schools; and 

(7) Provide instruction for profes- 
sional members of their own staff. 

Five major themes, developed for the in- 
stitute, were also titles for the insti- 
tute's five principal courses: (1) 

Introduction and Basic Concepts in Pro- 
gramming, (2) Basic Concepts in Language 
and Communication, (3) Special Curricula 
and Implications for Programmed Instruc- 
tion, (4) Media and Instructional Tech- 
nology, and (5) Testing and Evaluating 
Programmed Materials. 

Syracuse University , Syracuse, titled 
its special institute "Instructional Ex- 
perimentation." Participants were expected 
to have completed at least a master's de- 
gree, to have had three courses in the ed- 
ucational media field, and to hold or to 
have the experience necessary to obtain a 
teaching certificate in the states of 
their origins. Preference was expressed 
for full-time directors or assistant di- 
rectors of educational media programs. 

Three principal objectives were cited; 

(1) to make an intensive and organized 
appraisal of technological and methodolog- 
ical advances in education and related 
areas, (2) to relate these advances to 
historical, cultural, and philosophic 
foundations of education, and (3) to in- 
corporate these advances into the existing 
frameworks of education or develop new 
frameworks for their use. Content areas 
emphasized included: (1) programming for 

auto-instruction, (2) computer programming, 
(3) systems and education, (4) administra- 
tive process, (5) PERT procedures, (6) 
responder units, (7) data transmission, 
and (8) behavioral objectives. 



the North Central Great Plains school dis- 
tricts with little or no previous media 
experience. Priority was given to super- 
intendents of small school districts (de- 
fined as one with less than 800 students 
or less than 35 staff members) not partic- 
ipating in cooperatiiifi instructional ma- 
terials services and without trained media 
personnel. Objectives of the institute 
were to introduce participants to: (1) 

new materials and simplified production 
techniques, (2) problems in selection and 
utilization of media, (3) the over-all 
administration of a media program, (4) 
techniques of in-service training, (5) 
cooperative media service programs, and 
(6) proposal writing for media programs 
funded under various federal acts and 
foundation programs. The content of the 
institute featured new materials and 
simplified production techniques; selec- 
tion, utilization, and administration; 
and leadership and innovationsu 

Two other special institutes, not ob- 
served by the EMIE on-site visitor, were 
offisred at the University of Arizona and 
the University of Kentucky. Their char- 
acteristics were as follows: 

The University of Arizona , Tucson, 
titled its institute, "Special — Educa- 
tional Media for Trainers of Teachers." 
Participants were expected to have three 
or more years of teaching experience at 
the college level with a 60 per cent teach- 
ing load and, during the previous year, to 
have taught courses in history, geography, 
English, reading, or education (in areas 
related to the training of teachers for the 
fields named) . They were also expected to 

have the rank of instructor or above. The 
general purpose of the institute was to 
make college teachers professionally compe- 
tent in the use of media, such as instruc- 
tional TV, programmed materials, 
transparencies, and slides; the design of 
instructional systems; and selection of 
instructional materials. Areas of instruc-. 
tion included: learning theory; instruc- 

tional systems; social psychology and 
educational media; audiovisual equipment; 
visuals for projection; photographic media; 
teaching programs; instructional televi- 
sion; and diagnosis and evaluation. 

The University of Kentucky , Lexington, 
offered a special institute titled "Pre- 
paration Techniques and Utilization of 
Inexpensive Materials." Criteria for el- 
igibility included: certification as an 



The University of North Dakota , Grand 
Porks, offered a special institute under 
the title, "Media Administration in Small 
School Districts." Participants were se- 
lected from among school administrators in 













elementary teacher, librarian, or princi- 
pal; three or more years of experience in 
the elementary school; a minimum of pro- 
fessional preparation in educational media; 
and either present or assured future re- 
sponsibility for an educational media pro- 
gram for an elementary school or for super- 
vising a Head Start Program. The general 
objectives of the institute were: (1) to 

assist persons responsible for educational 
media programs in elementary schools to 
learn the techniques for locally producing 
inexpensive instructional materials, and 
(2) to examine ways of utilizing and inte- 
grating teacher-made materials into the 
curriculum. Three courses were offered: 

(1) Modern Educational Problems — Pre- 
paration of Instructional Materials, (2) 
Visual Teaching, and (3) Organization of 
Audiovisual Materials. 

Characteristics of Participants 



Nearly two-thirds of the participants 
indicated they had completed a basic audio- 
visual course before enrolling; 10 % had 
completed a graphics course; 14% had taken 
a course dealing with the utilization of 
audiovisual materials; and 18% had com- 
pleted a course dealing with the adminis- 
tration of educational media. Completion 

of other specialized media courses was 
noted by the following percentages: 
radio education (10%), TV production (9%), 
TV utilization (10%), still photography 
(8%), programmed instruction (9%), eval- 
uation of educational media (10%), and re- 
search problems in educational media (8%) . 
Courses in library science were completed 
as follows: library school relationships 

(12%), selection of library materials 
(17%), basic reference materials and ser- 
vices (15%), and reference and bibliography 
(10%) . 






The 169 individuals enrolled in the five 
special institutes came in the following 
numbers and percentages from various parts 
of the country: Pacific Coast, 9 (5%); 

Rocky Mountains and Plains Area, 33 (20%); 
Midwest, 33 (20%) ; South, 45 (27%) ; and 
East, 49 (29%) . Approximately 80% of the 
enrollees were male; 83% were married; 
their average age was 38. Nearly three- 
quarters (74%) of the participants in 
special institutes were employed in com- 
munities with populations of less than 
100,000. Of these, 54% worked in towns 
or small cities with populations of less 
than 25,000; 7% worked in large cities 
(populations 200,000 to 500,000); 6% 
worked in cities of over 500,000. 

A total of 86% of the participants 
worked in public institutions (school or 
college) . The largest single group of 
participants (27% of the total) indicated 
they worked in colleges or universities.* 
Another 16% worked in grades 1-12 type 
schools; 11% worked in grades 1-6 schools; 
9% worked in county or district offices. 
More than half the participants (65%) had 
already earned a master's degree and had 
completed additional work beyond it but 
were without the doctorate. An additional 
7% did have the doctorate, and a small 
number (2%) had completed some post-doctor- 
al studies. Another 17% had earned the 
master's degree without additional work 
beyond it. Participants had completed a 
median of 45 semester units of graduate 
work prior to enrollment; a fourth of them 
had completed more than 60 units of such 
work. 



Participants wer-3 asked to indicate the 
amount of time they devoted to educational 
media duties related to (a) audiovisual 
services, (b) library services, or (c) 

combination (instructional materials cen- 
ter) services. Results showed that 55% of 
the participants listed themselves as be- 
ing responsible for audiovisual services, 
28% for libra^ services, and 33% for com- 
bination IMC services. Participants were 
also asked to indicate the amount of time 
they devoted during any percentage of their 
paid professional day to various edircation- 
al duties. Responses showed that 60% spent 
some time as classroom teachers, 42% in 
some non-media school administrative activ- 
ities, and 32% in coordinating audiovisual 
services. Various smaller percentages were 
assigned to such duties as: (a) IMG di- 

rector, 15%; (b) materials production spe- 
cialist, 9%; (c) ITV specialist, 3%; and 
(d) librarian without audiovisual duties, 

2 %. 

Membership of special media institute 
participants in "educational media-orient- 
ed" organizations and associations was 
also studied. Only 16% were members of 
the Department of Audiovisual Instruction 
(NEA) ; 17% belonged to their state audio- 
visual association, and 6% to a county or 
district group. Other kinds of memberships 
were still less common. But more than 
two-thirds (69%) of them belonged to the 
National Education Association. 
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On-site Visitor’s Evaluation 



Procrram Objectives and Emphases 

Setting aside for the moment the ques- 
tion of whether or not the three special 
institutes visited should have been so 
designated, their objectives were for the 
most part appropriate. This is said de- 
spite the fact that there was a tendency 
on the part of directors to "throw in the 
kitchen sink" on the theory that one or 
another topic was so important it could 
not be omitted. Noble as these directors' 
intents may have been, this latte j prac- 
tice was seen to subvert the "special" 
nature of an institute by making it too 
general. Thus it would seem the general 
rule should beg If participants apply 
for a special institute, don't offer them 
a general one. 

There was little or no change in ob- 
jectives of visited institutes once they 
had begun. In one institute it was noted 
that a change had occurred, however, be- 
cause participants proved to be less so- 
phisticated than the director had hoped. 
Thus it was necessary to slow the pace of 
the institute and, perforce, to abandon a 
few culminating objectives. At another 
institute a change in objectives occurred 
at the request of the participants. One 
topic which had been slated for only brief 
mention caught their interest and was al- 
lotted more than the intended proportion 
of time. Changes of this sort are to be 
commended when they are defensibly related 
to important activity or content. They 
take account of the abilities and interests 
of participants without undermining the in- 
stitute's basic intent and purpose. 

One important concern about institute’s 
objectives is the extent to which the staff 
understands its purposes. Careful staff 
orientation appears to be extremely impor- 
tant if an institute's goals are not to be 
innocently undermined. This factor was not 
a problem in any special institute visited. 
In all cases, staff members seemed well 
aware of what their institutes were at- 
tempting to accomplish. 



*The on-site visitor's comments are drawn 
from observations at Syracuse University, 
the University of North Dakota, and the 
University of Pennsylvania. 



There is an obvious need for utmost clar- 
ity and precision in stating any institute's 
objectives, especially those classed as 
"special." in at least one instance, an 
otherwise fine program was marred by the 
unhappiness of students who were failing 
to get what they expected when they ap- 
plied for admission. Many participants 
who had come expecting a general institute 
were quite disappointed to find themselves 
in a special institute. While the bro- 
chure publicizing the institute made it 
quite plain that the institute was to be a 
special one, it had also alluded to the 
fact that some attention wou3d be paid to 
other matters, too. This was the source 
of the trouble. As it turned out, the in- 
stitute program gave only passing atten- 
tion to most other matters and quite 
properly focused attention on the one an- 
nounced subject of amphasiso The reaction 
of many participants in this institute can 
be paraphrased as: "I knew it was going 

to be a special institute but I didn't know 
it was going to be that special." 

Instructional program 

It is impossible to discuss common in- 
structional program features of the three 
special institutes visited because each 
had different objectives from the otliers 
and there was no commonality cf program 
elements or design. Within these limita- 
tions, however, the scope and organization 
of the special institute instructional 
programs seemed appropriate to their ob- 
jectives. The primary problem faced by 
each was that of being able to fit essen- 
tials into the time available. This was 
a forced situation which each institute 
director was required to deal with. It 
was necessary that he decide what to in- 
clude and to emphasize in his program. 

KxS were the choices of including less 
content, of increasing the duration of 
the institute, or of not going into depth 
with each program topic. 

Th'- successful director appears to be 
one who finds ways to individualize an 
institute program to the fullest in light 
of local conditions. On these visits, 
each director was found to have been able 
to modify his institute's program to some 
extent to accommodate to the kinds of 
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students attending. Group and individual 
projects, free time for study, and indi- 
vidual counseling were examples of means 
successfully used. To be maximally help- 
ful the provision of such opportunities 
was seen to require the presence of a 
large staff and a small student-teacher 
ratio. Easy access to repeated individual 
counseling sessions is especially impor- 
tant. It appears to do an institute par- 
ticipant little good to be told that the 
staff is available to help him when he 
finds, every time he tries to get help, 
that it is busy. 

A number of effective teaching tech- 
niques were observed in the special insti- 
tutes. One of the simplest and most power- 
ful techniques involved repeated uses of 
media in appropriate and interesting ways 
as normal aspects of teaching. These ex- 
amples of good practice were believed to 
be significant means of changing institute 
participant behavior. Theoretical discus- 
sions which otherwise remain forever at a 
theoretical level and that never seem to 
have the breath of life infused into them 
by showing applications of theoretical 
principles in real life situations will 
probably not be applied later in partici- 
pants' practices back on the job. Case 
studies brought life to the otherwise the- 
oretical aspects of some instructional pro- 
grams in the special institutes. A third 
effective technique observed was the pro- 
vision of specialized equipment for partic- 
ipant use. Two examples may be mentioned, 
both involved with programmed, computer- 
assisted instruction. In eacdi case, ter- 
minals were made available to participants 
so that they could not only prepare pro- 
grammed materials for computer-assisted 
instruction but were able to enter their 
programs in the computers' memory system 
and to work with these programs as though 
they, too, were learners. This appeared 
to be a much more valuable practice than 
simply having participants talk or read 
about computer-assisted instruction in the 
abstract. 

The total instructional program of any 
institute is made up of many elements. 

The successful integration of these ele- 
ments into a worthwhile program requires 
the use of a number of techniques. The 
foremost requirement is for the director 
to be alert to the need for a continuous 
flow of information between and among stu- 
dents and staff. Some of the techniques 
employed in special institutes for this 



purpose were quite successful. For exam- 
ple, weekly unsigned evaluations from all 
participants were a most helpful device 
for obtaining student perceptions of how 
the institute was faring. Having the staff 
sit in on each other's programs and presen- 
tations also proved an effective technique 
for correlating the many different strands 
of institute programs. One director made 
a regular practice of speaking at some 
length with each short-term consultant to 
the institute immediately before his pre- 
sentation. Needless repetition was thus 
avoided because each consultant was brought 
up-to-date on what material had already 
been covered. It seems clear that whenever 
part-time staff are employed they should be 
worked with very closely so that they can 
operate effectively. One director held 
daily staff meetings during the first few 
weeks of his institute to help insure this 
integration of part-time people into his 
institute program. 

When designing their instructional pro- 
grams, directors must choose between stu- 
ies which go into depth and those of survey 
types. An institute which concentrates on 
a limited number of topics is able to go 
into greater depth than is the institute 
having a program composed of many differ- 
ent topics. In the institutes visited, 
there appeared to be a good balance between 
depth and survey type studies, and espe- 
cial.ly when one takes into consideration 
the duration of each institute. 

Teaching effectiveness in the special 
institutes was observed to be of a gener- 
ally high order. This is a tribute to the 
wise choices of directors when selecting 
their staff members. Lectures, seminars, 
and laboratory activities were the most 
common modes of presenting information and 
imparting skills. The one consistent crit- 
icism made by participants was directed not 
toward the quality of the instruction but, 
rather, toward the sheer number of instruc- 
tors to whom participants were exposed. 
Participants invariably responded in nega- 
tive ways to large numbers of scheduled 
lecturers. This is not surprising, it is 
quite consistent with reactions of partic- 
ipants in institutes offered during Summer 
1965. This fact alone should serve as a 
double warning to all future directors not 
to schedule more than a limited number of 
guest lecturers. 

Opportunities for informal learning were 
used to best advantage in instances where 
students lived in dormitories and thus 
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could meet readily with each other or con- 
I fer outside of class. These opportunities 

s were enhanced further when some of the 

staff members themselves lived in the 
J dormitories and were available for after- 

class conferences. 

I 

I It is important to inject a variety of 

I learning activities into any institute pro- 

I gram. There seems to be a fairly direct 

I relationship in the special institutes be- 

I tween the number of different types of 

I learning activities and two factors: (1) 

I the duration of the institute and (2) the 

I number of different subjects covered. The 

I longer the institute, the more different 

I kinds of activities can be introduced log- 

I ically. Conversely, the fewer the number 

I of topics, the more variety in the number 

I of learning activities. 

I Participants 

[ In each of the special institutes vis- 

I ited there tended to be a good, but not 

I necessarily exact, match between the char- 

I acteristics of actual participants and 

I those the director had in mind when writ- 

^ ing his original institute objectives. 

I Directors who wanted teams of educators 

I from the same district were, for the most 

I part, successful in attracting themo 

I Wherever a regional limitation existed 

? (one intended to cluster participants to 

encourage later cooperative endeavors) 
directors also seemed to be successful in 
attracting appropriate students. One in- 
teresting fact turned up in two institutes 
which endeavored to attract superinten- 
dents, assistant superintendents, and cur- 
riculum directors. Each institute direc- 
tor was disappointed in not being able to 
attract as many of these types of partici- 
pants as he had originally hoped to. This 
is not surprising. Highly placed educa- 
tional administrators are not usually able 
to get away from their duties for extended 
periods of time and are thus likely to be 
attracted only by short term institutes 
(lasting not more than three weeks at the 
maximum) . 

When asked if they would change any of 
their selection procedures if they were 
given the opportunity to run similar in- 
stitutes again, two special institute di- 
rectors indicated that they would not. 

The third director indicated that he would 
run a shorter institute with the hope that 
a greater proportion of higher level school 
administrators would be able to attend than 



attended his then current institute. It 
is interesting to note that one of the di- 
rectors who indicated that he Would make 
no changes if given the opportunity again 
was at the same time disappointed at the 
samll number of top level administrators 
he had drawn. In his case, however, he 
was unwilling to shorten his institute be^ 
cause of his firm conviction that the in- 
stitute's content could not be adequately 
covered in a shorter time. 



Staff 

The problem of finding enough high qual- 
ity personnel to staff special educational 
media institutes is acute. The directors’ 
suggestions concerning good sources of in- 
formation about possible staff members were 
quite uniform. In essence, what each 
stressed was personal knowledge (of their 
own or of other trusted informants) about 
potentially good staff members. It is ob- 
vious that there exists no good source of 
information of this kind available to all 
directors. It is a much -needed kind of 
information, however. 

One problem faced by all institute di- 
rectors — special or general — is that 
of coordinating teaching assignments and 
minimizing omissions, overlaps, and in- 
appropriateness of content. Several tech- 
niques were recommended by special insti- 
tute directors for accomplishing this co- 
ordination. Prior to the institute, they 
would have the following done: (1) hold 

an early one- or two-day meeting of the 
institute staff to be used for initial 
planning, followed by a telephone confer- 
ence call to firm up this initial plan- 
ning, (2) bring the staff on campus for 
at least one week prior to the beginning 
of the institute for intensive, detailed 
program planning, and (3) give institute 
participants some type of test, as soon 
as they have been selected, to give some 
indication of their particular strengths 
and weaknesses for the proposed program. ' 
Such information was believed to be of 
great assistance in planning and modify- 
ing instructional programs. After the in- 
stitute has begun and throughout its 
course, the following activities should 
be carried out: (1) assign staff to of- 

fices which are sufficiently near to each 
other to permit easy staff conferencing, 

(2) hold regular meetings of the entire 
staff, (3) hold meetings with individual 
staff members as often as required, (4) 
prov^/de for continual revision of the 

/ 







institute program in light of the partic- 
ipants' changing interests and competen- 
cies, (5) tape record all presentations 
so as to provide bases for discussion, if 
needed, and (6) brief each short-term con- 
sultant prior to his presentation. 



schools were used to try out newly-devel- 
oped materials on appropriate target pop- 
ulations. This permitted revision and 
further tryout. Field trips were made to 
still other off-campus resources related 
to institute purposes. 



The student-teacher ratio is a critical 
item. Participants especially appreciate 
personal help from the staff and deserve 
ready access to appropriate staff members 
when needed. Such access can be provided 
only by having a sufficiently large staff. 
This problem was discussed earlier. 

The quality of the full-time staff and 
the one- or two-day consultants was found 
to be uniformly excellent. One institute 
experienced some problem with its part- 
time staff. Lack of specialized training 
and experience in the particular field of 
the institute put these part-timers at a 
disadvantage in helping participants. 
Participants soon became aware of this 
problem and were frustrated by the lack of 
fully-competent instructors. Special in- 
stitutes find this a particular problem 
since their programs tend to contain mate- 
rial new to the media field or just coming 
into general acceptance. Perhaps special 
institutes will be needed to train person- 
nel for media institutes. 

■i 

No problems existed with respect to 
non-professional help since none of the 
special institutes seemed to use such help 
in any instructional capacity. 



Instructional Resources 



With one exception, instructional re- 
sources and services provided by host in- 
stitutions for special media institutes 
appeared to be adequate to their purposes. 
In two institutes concerned with computer- 
assisted instruction, available on-campus 
computer centers were not utilized in any 
way for programming purposes. Other than 
for purposes of a field trip to see what 
a computer center looked like, the on- 
campus centers might just as well not have 
existed. In both cases, however, partici- 
pants worked with remote computers connects 
ed to local terminals by long-distance 
telephone lines. 

In addition to these off-campus com- 
puters, other off-campus instructional 
resources were utilized. For example, 
normal and special public and private 



In each case, institute directors felt 
that there was a lack of non-print mater- 
ials appropriate for use in special insti- 
tutes. This problem can be solved only 
over a long period of time. Perhaps spe- 
cial institutes, by their very nature, 
will be found never to have enough such 
materials since they tend to operate on 
the frontiers of the media field. 



Physical Facilities 



For the most part, physical facilities 
provided for use by the special institutes 
seemed adequate in size and number and in 
quantity of equipment. Each provided large 
group, small group, and individual study 
spaces. Laboratory facilities needed to 
be quite specialized in nature but proved 
to be adequate. For example, the prime 
laboratory for two institutes required the 
presence of teletypewriter terminals and 
chalkboard space. These were available 
and were well-used. 

One of the important functions of an 
institute's physical facilities should be 
to raise the sights of its participants. 
One institute which met in new, interest- 
ingly designed quarters met this criter- 
ion particularly admirably. Another 
worked in both old and new quarters and 
thus provided only partial uplift to par- 
ticipants. The third utilized compara- 
tively new, but pedestrianly designed 
facilities which offered no new ideas to 
participants concerning functional yet 
imaginative design of learning spaces. 

Each institute, to a greater or lesser 
degree, could profitably have used more 
classroom space for simultaneous multi- 
group activities. As an institute's pro- 
gram progresses, there is usually 
increased need for additional small group 
spaces. To the extent that these can be 
provided, the participants are able to 
individualize their work to a greater 
degree and are thus more satisfied with 
their institute experience as a whole. 



I 



I 



j 
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Administrative Considerations 



Each special institute director ex- 
pressed pleasure with administrative sup- 
port provided by his institution. The on- 
ly sour note related to housing facilities 



All directors agreed upon their recom- 
mendations concerning pre-institute admin- 
istrative planning and released time. 
Their recommendations, in summary form, 
are as follows: 



4. It would be helpful to be alDle to 
select institute participants earlier 
in the year. This would allow for 
greater preparation of participants 
prior to commencement of ar^irfistitute 
snd the administration o^^^'^ny required 
tests well in advance oi the opening 
date of an institute. 



1. Earlier announcement of institute 
awards by the U.S. Office of Education 
would be most helpful. 



Each director seemed to have the admin- 
istrative details associated with conduct- 
ing an institute under control. No 
particular problems were discernible. 



2. Institute directors need more re- 
leased time, preferably in terms of 
the duration of this released time. 

It should be started earlier in the 
academic year, the sooner after an- 
nouncement of the awards, the better. 



3. Earlier announcement of institute 
awards would also facilitate selection 
and briefing of staff. 



Participants were found to be keenly 
aware of the director's attitude toward 
modifying an institutes 's program. They 
were pleased when they saw tangible changes 
based upon their expressed desires. They 
resent instances in which they saw no 
change of program because of a director's 
apparent rigidity. 



Recommendati ons 



The five "special" institutes with which 
this chapter has been concerned were offer- 
ed at: (1) the University of Arizona, 

Tucson, "Special — Trainers of Teachers" 
(for college teachers); (2) the University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, "Preparation Tech- 
niques and Utilization of Inexpensive and 
Teacher-Made Materials" (for elementary 
principals and "Head Start" supervisors) ; 

(3) Syracuse University, Syracuse, "In- 
structional Experimentation" (for special- 
ists, administrators, and trainers of 
teachers) ; (4) the University of North 
Dakota, Grand Porks, "Media Administration 
in Small School Districts" (for special- 
ists and small school administrators) ; and 
(5) the University of Pennsylvanis, Phil- 
adelphia, "Training in Programmed Instruc- 



areas of institute concern. The follow- 
ing general recommendations are made with 
regard to these institutes: 



ticn" (for specialists) . 



All in all, these spec-i^l_^nstitutes 
were judged to be accomplish ing-'bfeeir 
goals. Participants in each seemed ^o^e 
acquiring important information and de- 
veloping increased competence in major 



1. The character of special institutes, 
and their place in the total program 
for the advanced training of educational 
media specialist personnel, deserve 
study. Particularly important are the 
issues: Should valuable "spaces" in 

media specialist institutes (only a 
limited number of institutes can be 
offered with the funds available) be 
used for providing instruction to 
school superintendents, specialists in 
various content fields (teachers of 
school subjects, for example), and the 
like, rather than to professional 
media personnel theriS elves? Or should 
more attention be given to providing 
opportunities through "special" insti- 
tutes for professional educational 
media personnel to gain "in depth" 
_e^eriences and competencies in lim- 
ite'd-'Sjs^cted aspects of their work 
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(programmed instruction, management of 
media personnel, evaluation of media 
program outcomes, and the like)? These 
problems should be considered and re- 
ported upon by representatives of the 
field's various professional organiza- 
tions (DAVI, NAEB, AASL, and others) . 

2. Further attention should be given 
to relationships between the regular 
Educational Media Specialist Institute 
program (NDEA Title XI) and the Special 
Media Institute program sponsored by 
the University of Southern California. 
With the latter program, institute di- 
rectors from selected content fields 
volunteer (and are selected) for atten- 
dance at a special one-week, during— 
the-year institute in which they are 
exposed, by fields, to opportunities 
and ways of integrating "educational 
media" experiences in their own insti- 
tute programs. Perhaps the urgent need 
to give adequate attention to educa- 
tional media matters in all such types 
of institutes can be achieved better 
through the "special media institute" 
procedure than by using regular EMSI 
allotments for this purpose. Certainly, 
the increasing interest of the various 
professional and learned societies now 
forming the membership of the Consortium 
of Professional Associations for the 
Study of Special Teacher Improvement 
Programs (CONPASS) would suggest that 
this is the case. 

3. The Higher Education Act (Title VIB) 
itself appears to offer similar oppor- 
tunities for expanding "special" as- 
pects of educational media programs for 
professional staff development. Through 
it, opportunities are now available to 
offer advanced instruction for educa- 
tional media specialists employed at 



college or university levels (which, 
presumably, could include individuals 
engaged in conducting teacher education 
programs at that level which was the con- 
cern of one special educational media 
institute — that at the University of 
Arizona — for Summer 1966) . 

4. The content and other special fields 
represented in CONPASS or similar organ- 
izations might properly be expected to 
offer institutes that concentrate heav- 
ily upon educational matters. An in- 
stitute intended to up-grade the qual- 
ifications of modern foreign language 
instructors, for example, to make better 
use of language listening laboratories 
and related audiovisual materials (in- 
cluding those that might be produced 
locally) , has been proposed. Similar 
proposals might be expected for teach- 
ers of history, geography, disadvantaged 
children, or others. 



5. A roster of personnel qualified to 
assist with instruction in such insti- 
tutes (those having dual competence in 
one or more aspects of educational media 
and in the field of the institute it- 
self) should be prepared. 



6. Special institutes have the disad- 
vantage of attracting applications from 
individuals who are interested generally 
in the subject of the institutes but who 
may later be disappointed by their lim- 
ited scope ( i.e . , their "specialness"). 
It is therefore especially necessary 
with special institutes, to spell out 
in full detail in brochures and infor- 
mation leaflets the intended nature of 
specialization. 
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Ch. 7 



Television Institutes 



by 

Erling S. Jorgensen 



Six educational media specialist insti- 
tutes stressing the role of television in 
education were held during the Summer 1966. 
They were distributed geographically in 
the South (Columbia College ) , the Midwest 
(Miami University and Wayne State Univer- 
sity) f the Rocky Mountains and Plains Re- 



gion (Kansas State College at Pittsburg), 
the Pacific Coast (University of Idaho) , 
and Hawaii (University of Hawaii) . Colum- 
bia College, Miami University, Wayne State 
University, and the University of Idaho 
were visited by the on-site visitor. 



Factual Data 



Characteristics of Television Institutes 

The various criteria used in selecting 
participants and the instructional objec- 
tives and program emphases for each were 
as follows: 

Miami University's institute program 
was aimed at: (1) basic understanding in 
the orgeuiization and supervision of in- 
structional television; (2) classroom 
utilization of instructional television; 

(3) production of instructional tele- 
vision progrcuns for classroom teaching; 



(4) developing an all school in-service 
program for instructional television; and 

(5) production of various locally-made 
audiovisual materials. 

Admission priority was given applicants 
of personal promise and academic ability 
from schools demonstrating need for im- 
provement of instruction by means of tele- 
vision. Selection data included: (1) 
personal information on the application 
form; (2) letters of recommendation; (3) 
transcripts of all college work; (4) cer- 
tification as to the amount of released 
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time for ITV; (5) description of respon- 
sibilities for ITV; (6) anticipated future 
responsibilities for ITV; (6) educational 
background; and (7) types of degrees held. 

The instructional program of the Miami 
institute was organized around the follow- 
ing three graduate courses: (1) Develop- 

ment of Instructional Materials for the 
Classroom; (2) Educational Television; and 
(3) Minor Problems. The last course was 
set up so that each participant could have 
the opportunity to study a specific prob- 
lem of interest to him in the area of in- 
struction television under the guidance 
and with the assistance of an instructor. 

Wayne state University's progrcuon had 
the following objectives: (1) to upgrade 
the knowledge and experience of partici- 
pants in the application of television in 
education; (2) to alert participants to 
specific curriculum needs in their own in- 
stitutions and to help them to evaluate 
those needs; (3) to extend their knowledge 
and experience of methods of administration 
of educational television facilities and 
to help them consider their role in aiding 
the classroom teacher; and (4) to develop 
the abilities of participants to use re- 
search and evaluative techniques in im- 
proving the utilization of the mass media 
in teaching. 

Participants in this institute were 
expected to: (1) be responsible for su- 
pervising the utilization of ETV in a 
school system; (2) be from schools util- 
izing ETV during the 1966-67 academic 
year; and (3) have had at least some pre- 
vious training and/or experience in the 
utilization of educational media. 

The instructional program was divided 
into four areas: (1) Applications of 
Instruction Television to Curriculum 
Development; (2) Administration of Edu- 
cational Television; (3) Methods of 
Evaluation and Research; and (4) Tele- 
vision Production Methods and Materials. 

Columbia College's program was de- 
signed for television specialists at 
the school district level having wide 
responsibility for educational television 
resources. Admission was limited to per- 
sons who: (1) were from the Southeastern 
U.S.; (2) possessed an active teaching or 
administrative credential; and (3) could 
document that provisions would be made 
to enable them to implement ideas gained 
from participation in the institute. 






Specific objectives of the Columbia 
College institute were: (1) a study of 
principles and problems involved in 
curriculum planning, production, -and 
effective classroom utilization of educa- 
tional television; and (2) to provide 
practical working experience in designing 
and producing curriculum units for tele- 
vision. 

The academic program of the institute 
was reflected in the following course 
titles: (1) Utilization of Television 
Resources; (2) Development of Television 
Resources; and (3) Curriculum Planning. 

The University of Hawaii offered a pro- 
gram to "elementary teachers or adminis- 
trators who are responsible for the 
coordination of educational television in 
the individual elementary school with a 
sufficient background of skills and com- 
petencies in ETV to provide an effective 
implementation of the utilization of ETV." 

A representative sample of applicants was 
selected from five school districts in the 
state of Hawaii; preference was given to 
individuals having only minimal preparation 
in ETV or audiovisual media. 

It was anticipated that, upon completion 
of the Hawaii institute, participants 
would: (1) comprehend the role of educa- 
tional television as an aid to improving 
and extending instruction; (2) understand 
the problems of, and be able to effectively 
integrate educational television progrcuons 
into the existing elementary school curric- 
ulum; (3) be familiar with various methods 
of utilizing televised programs; (4) under- 
stand the need for proper physical arrange- 
ment of the ETV reception room, know the 
principles and reasons for them and be able 
to select and to operate properly various 
television receiving apparatus; (5) develop 
skills in the tecdinigues and procedures of 
disseminating information about selection, 
utilization, and evaluation of ETV; (6) be 
fairly proficient in carrying out various 
evaluation procedures; (7) perceive the 
advantages and possibilities of, and have 
the capability of using other media and 
teaching tools in conjunction with ETV; 
and (8) have an understanding of basic ETV 
production techniques. 

Emphases in this program were reflected 
in the instructional segments: (1) learn- 
ing theory and the characteristics of new 
media; (2) television in education; (3) 
organizing a television learning environ- 
ment; (4) curriculum goals and objectives 
via ETV; (5) ETV production, (6) CCTV, 
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other media and receiving equipment; 

(7) in-service instruction; and (8) eval- 
uation of ETV programs 

The University of Idaho’s program was 
designed specifically for teachers from 
Northern Idaho with no experience in in- 
structional television and to help them 
become specialists who would then act as 
"coordinators and/or consultants for their 
respective school districts « assist teach— 
ers in the district in the preparation, 
utilization and evaluation of television 
courses they are using or planning to use 
and act as liaison people between the 
school district and the University of 
Idaho educational television station". 

Each participant was required to have a 
statement from his superintendent that 
the applicant would be made responsible, 
as a specialist, for instructional tele- 
vision in his district. 



Plains, 46 (29%); Midwest, 64 (40%); South, 
42 (27%); and East, 3 (2%). A majority 
(68%) of the participants were male; 82% 
were married. Their average age was 38. 

The majority (67%) of the participants 
were found to be employed in communities 
with populations under 100,000. Of these, 
30% worked in communities ranging, in popu- 
lation, from 2,500 to 25,000; only 16% 
worked in towns under 2,500. Typically (as 
might have been expected) , they worked in 
public schools (93%) . Their median number 
of years of such employment was six; the 
modal number was three years. 

The largest single percentage (31%) of 
participants reported they worked in grades 
1-6; 11% indicated they worked in a central 
or district office; 12% worked in grades 

l-12o 




Major emphases of the Idaho program 
were on the preparation, utilization, and 
evaluation of telecourses. Areas covered 
in week-long instructional blocks were: 

(1) basic television production; (2) lesson 
plans and television scripts; (3) course 
outlines and teacher guides; (4) production 
of elementary school ITV programs; (5) pro- 
duction of secondary school ITV programs; 
and (6) utilization and evaluation of ITV 
programs . 

The Kansas State College of Pittsburg 
progrcim was directed toward media special- 
ists or supervisors having minimal pre- 
paration and experience with closed circuit 
television or with media responsibilities 
in grades K-12. Applicants were required 
to present evidence of: successful exper- 
ience and leadership in their profession; 
successful experience as a teacher; and 
a suitable educational media background. 

Major emphases of the Kansas State 
program were reflected in the following 
organized sid>ject matter area titles: 

(1) Research Findings in Instructional 
Television; (2) Television Theory; (3) 
Programming Information for Closed Cir- 
cuit Television; and (4) Closed Circuit 
Television Production Techniques. 



Characteristics of Participants 

The 158 individuals in attendance at 
the six Summer 1966 television institutes 
came in the following numbers and per- 
centages from various parts of the country: 
Pacific Coast, 3 (2%) ; Rocky Mountains and 



Approximately half the participants had 
earned master's degrees; 47% of them had 
not; 10% of them had completed no graduate 
work beyond the bachelor's degree. The 
median number of completed graduate units 
earned by participants was 39; but 25% 
had earned more than 48 graduate units. 

Approximately six out of ten (60%) of 
the television institute enrollees had al- 
ready completed a basic audiovisual course 
before attending. However, fewer than 10% 
of them had completed other "media" 
courses (TV production or utilization, 
graphics production, still photography, 
basic reference materials and services, 
school library administration, and the 
like) . 

Television participants were asked to 
indicate the amount of their responsibility 
(full-time or part-time) for: (1) audio- 

visual activities, (2) library activities, 
or (3) combinations of library and audio- 
visual activities (as in an instructional 
materials center) . Approximately 60% of 
them indicated some degree of responsibil- 
ity for audiovisual activities; 24% stated 
that they have, or had, responsibility in 
an instructional material center; approxi- 
mately 15% reported that they have, or had, 
responsibility for library services in the 
organization in which they work. 

Participants were also asked to indicate 
the amount of time they devoted during any 
percentage of their paid professional day 
to various educational duties. The largest 
percentage (66%) indicated they spent time 
as classroom teachers; 32% reported that 
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they devoted some time to service as an 
audiovisual coordinator; "school adminis- 
tration" accounted for some part of the 
duties of another 32%. Other assignments 
were as instructional television special- 
ists (13%), materials production special- 
ists (5%), instructional materials center 
directors (7%), and librarian with no 
audiovisual responsibilities (2%). 

In response to a question concerning 
present membership in "educational media- 



oriented" professional organizations, ap- 
proximately 13% listed DAVI (NEA) . Only 
12% stated they belonged to state audio— 

ussociations ; 4% belonged to county 
or district audiovisual associations. 

Other types of membership were in still 
lower percentages. But nearly three out 
of four (74%) belonged to the National 
Education Association. 



On-site Visitor Evaluation 



Program Objectives and Emphases 

Great similarity existed in the planned 
objectives of the ITV Institutes. Stated 
in the proposals to the U. S. Office of 
Education and published in brochures an- 
nouncing the institutes are two objectives 
common to all of them: 

(1) to improve television utilization 
techniques in school classrooms, and 

(2) to provide experience in planning 
and production of instructional television 
materials. 



schools and teachers or that participants 
had expectations of too special a nature 
to be met by an institute program. For 
the most part, institute programs as pre- 
sented in class-work, projects and other 
activities were an accurate reflection of 
the published purposes and objectives. 
Participants, nonetheless, have individual 
needs and future institute planners should 
arrange to adapt their programs to fit 
these needs by allowing for individual 
counseling and instruction within the 
institute framework. 



In addition, other objectives were 
stated by each institute. These reflected 
the special interests of the institutions 

and the needs of the area in which they 
were located. As examples: Hawaii, Idaho 

and Columbia specifically aimed to train 
persons as effective ITV leaders in school 
districts served ty their ETV stations or 
networks; Wayne placed emphasis on evalua- 
tion and research as means of improving 
educational utilization of the medium; 

Miami integrated with ITV production the 
production of locally-made audiovisual 
materials; and Kansas State highlighted 
development and use of closed circuit tele- 
vision systems. 

Institute objectives were deliberately 
stated in terms which coincided with the 
perceived needs and interests of public 
school personnel in the regions served by 
the institutions. Happily, the objectives 
appear to have coincided with the real 
needs of the participants in most in- 
stances, Where differences existed it was 
apparent that the institute planners had 
relied too heavily on theoretical needs of 



All of the 1966 institutes sucessfully 
adapted their schedules to meet some spe- 
cial needs which developed after the par- 
ticipants arrived. One institute director 
surveyed his participants by mail before 
the institute began and gained from the in- 
formation gathered nev/ insights into the 
expectations of his group. Such a survey, 
made as early as possible, is recommended 
to future institute directors. 

It is important that the institute staff 
have very clear understandings of the ob- 
jectives of the institute and of the spe- 
cific responsibilities with which they as 
individuals are charged. These are diffi- 
cult to develop before the institute staff 
can gather as a group. Furthermore, each 
staff member needs time to gather materials 
and organize his teaching before the insti- 
tute begins. This was difficult for visit- 
ing staff members in the 1966 institutes 
and suggests that early and detailed pro- 
gram planning is essential. It is sug- 
gested that advance planning might be 
augmented by a meeting of the staff some 
weeks in advance of the institute. 











Instructional Program 



While Individual staff responsibilities 
.need to be carefully specified so as to 
make coverage complete and to limit over- 
lapping preparation and presentations, the 
separate aspects of an Institute should not 
be taught as so many "courses". The staff 
should work together with the goal being 
the presentation of a unified body of in- 
formation and techniques. This requires 
the staff to understand the difference be- 
tween summer session Instruction In a 
typical university situation and in-atitute 
instruction of the workshop type found most 






valuable in 1966, 



In the four institutes visited in 1966, 
a wide range of subject matter was pre- 
sented to participants. Instruction was 
adjudged to be of high caliber for the most 
part. But some subject matter was judged 
too academic and theoretical by partici- 
pants. Some was regarded as too repetitive 
and elementary. The difficulty was par- 
ticularly noted where the staff was not 
sufficiently experienced in the realities 
of classroom instructional practices and 
school ^system operations. Most institute 
participants, it must be remembered, are 
graduates of colleges of education. Their 
backgrounds and professional experience 
typically include instruction in educa- 
tional psychology, learning theory, in- 
structional methods, organization of 
instruction, etc. Television specialists 
trained in broadcasting and communications 
are not always aware of these backgrounds 
and tend to "begin from the beginning" « 
Institute directors of future institutes 
would be wise to consult with educational 
specialists concerning elements of their 
programs dealing with educational theory 
in order they may be made of greatest 
value to participants. 

Participants typically prefer content 
that is very specifically useful in their 
school situations. They regard theory as 
valuable only when it illuminates the 
practical. They delight in practicalities 
which some university faculty may regard 
as mundane and unessential. 

The 1966 institutes generally were suc- 
cessful in steering the middle course be- 
tween the extremes of theoretical and 
practical, advanced and simple. But future 
institutes should profit from two practices 
which were especially well received by 1966 
institute participants and a third which 
was suggested by the plan of one institute 
and by individuals in other institutes. 



!• Equipment demonstrati on and consulta- 
tion ; Demonstrations and displays by 
audiovisual and television equipment manu- 
facturers were a high point of one insti- 
tute. Manufacturers provided equipment and 
representatives for a two-day period. Gen- 
eral sessions were held for the purpose of 
explaining capabilities of systems and new 
applications. Time was set aside for indi- 
viduals to visit the displays and ask spe- 
cific questions. At the same time and 
following the exhibits, a consultant from a 
large school system engineering staff was 
available and provided an independent point 
of view. He counselled the participants 
regarding comparative strengths and weak- 
nesses of the hardware shown. At all in- 
stitutes, information on equipment and 
installations was described as highly de- 
sirable by participants. 

2. Field trips to operating school ITV 
systems ; All four 1966 institutes included 
field trips which were very popular with 
participants. Not all of these were to 
working ITV systems. Trips to commercial 
television stations add little to the in- 
stitute program and should be avoided. 
However, observation of ITV production 
centers in operation and opportunities to 
hear presentations by professionals in ITV 
were successfully used by some of the in- 
stitutes. The fact that instructional TV 
centers are not always active in the sum- 
mer months limits this opportunity but 
frequently special arrangements can be 
made to allow a visit to be scheduled. 

The emphasis should, of course, be on sub- 
stantive aspects of the center visited and 
not on a mere "tour" of the facilities. 

3. Observation of and experimentation with 
children learning via ITV ; One of the in- 
stitutes attempted to coordinate into its 
program an opportunity to work with a group 
of children in a laboratory school summer 
session. Unfortunately, facilities diffi- 
culties interfered and the activity did not 
materialize. Such an opportunity would do 
much to make the work of an institute more 
realistic. A frequent criticism of insti- 
tute program productions and other activi- 
ties was that they were only simulations. 
Removed from the real school environment, 
an institute must struggle to maintain con- 
tact with the reality of in-school televi- 
sion instruction. Observation of children 
and classroom teachers in action and op- 
portunities to try out materials with chil- 
dren offer distinct advantages to media 
institutes. 
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Teaching observed in the 1966 institutes 
was of high quality. Staff members were 
well qualified for their assignments. Vis- 
iting faculty were, without exception, very 
well received by the participants cuid 
brought a wealth of experience and outside 
resources to the institutes. In future in- 
stitutes, care should be exercised to bal- 
ance the staff by including just such 
qualified practitioners in in-school tele- 
vision. This, again, will contribute to 
the realism of the institute program. 

In all cases, the 1966 institutes used 
a variety of teaching methods. Lectures 
were augmented by studio activities. Dis- 

I cussion groups and individual instruction 
were included. Institute participants 
rated as most valucible the planning and 
development of ITV lessons and follow-up 
materials. The pvarticipants recognized the 
necessity for lectures in covering lairge 
amounts of material in a short time period. 
They were, however, critical of the lecture 
technique as a basic mode of teaching in an 
institute. 

It is interesting to note that only one 
short instance was found in which televi- 
sion was used for institute instruction. 
Institutes evidently preach better than 
they practice. Parts of the program might 
be improved by the use of television. One 
group of participants suggested that tele- 
vision to the dormitory during evening 
hours might very well have carried to the 
participants some of the direct instruction 
as well as a great deal of enriching obser- 
vation of ITV materials. Furthermore, ex- 
pert speakers as well as other resources 
could be made available to all institutes 
through use of the medium. 

The instructional program should not be 

limited to the daytime only. In those in- 
stitutes where the program did not include 

I evening activities of either a formal or an 

informal nature, there was criticism that 
more could have been learned and opportuni- 
ties could have been made available for 
volunteer activities related to the insti- 
tute program. In the one institute where 
evening activity was a planned part of the 
program the students had high praise for 
this resource and made great use of it. 



Future institute directors should recog- 
nize that the institute participant does 
not consider himself to be a typical summer 
college student. He considers himself a 
professional educator who has committed six 
weeks of his time to a concentrated upgrad- 
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ing process. Having removed himself from 
his family and home environment to a col- 
lege campus dormitory, he is willing to 
spend at least four of the five days in ac- 
tivity which encompasses the evening as 
well as daytime hours. He may wish to have 
the opportunity to return to his home on 
weekends if he is a resident of a community 
within driving range, but he does not pre- 
fer to be "on the town" every night. In- 
stitute directors will recognize that this 
may require remuneration beyond the normal 
staff salary level. 



Participants 

Each 1966 institute, though regional in 
that it included participants from a geo- 
graphic area larger than a community and 
which cut acrosa state lines, limited i^s 
enrollment quite carefully. Each director 
selected applicants from a limited area 
with the purpose of returning to his own 
region a more highly trained corps of ITV 
specialists. This corps can in turn bene- 
fit the schools of the region and the ITV 
distribution facility affiliated with the 
institute. This is a commendable practice 
and one which should not be abandoned with- 
out careful consideration. However, ways 
should be found to broaden the horizons of 
the institutes to encompass a cons iderr.t ion 
of ITV practices from outside sources. In 
each institute those persons from outside 
the geographic region were felt to have 
contributed significantly to the institute. 
It is especially necessary that outside 
resources be made available in the form of 
participants as well as staff when the in- 
stitute is held in an area where there is 
not a long history of instructional tele- 
vision utilization. 



A high level of enthusiasm was evidenced 
by most participants. The moro completely 
involved and the greater the demands placed 
upon the participants the higher seemed the 
enthusiasm. Institute participants were 

very critical of practices which tended to „ 
be conceived and presented as isolated < 

parts of the institijte progreun. They de- 
manded that the program be carefully inte- i 

grated and were quick to criticize staff i 

members who viewed their participation as I 

restricted to a one or two hour class. 



It appears important that the group of 
participants selected for any one institute 
be fairly homogeneous in level of media so- 
phistication. Media specialists such as 












television directors and audiovisual graph- 
ic artists tend to be less interested in 
broadening their understanding of the in- 
school use of television than are the 
school practitioners in understanding the 
production aspects of the medium. 



All of the institute directors inter- 
viewed felt that their selection criteria 
and procedures were relatively successful. 
They would not change their plans signifi- 
cantly for another year. However, they 
would secure more information from partici- 
pants before selecting them and would make 
use of this information not only in the 
selection of participants but also in de- 
velopment of the institute program. 

Institute directors resent attempts by 
other institute directors to put undue 
pressure upon prospective participants. 

They believe that some rules need to be es- 
tablished regarding deadlines for accep- 
tance and the kinds of persuasive tech- 
niques which may be applied. It is not 
fair for a director to specify that appli- 
cants must respond by telegram within 24 
hours if they wish to be accepted since not 
all applicants have received information 
from all institutes for which they have ap- 
plied. Institute directors within range of 
each other complained particularly about 
this aspect of participant selection, if 
future institutes are less regional than 
the 1966 institutes, this will become mo'*e 
of a problem. 



Staff 



The success of the 1966 institutes seems 
to be directly related to the degree to 
which the institute staff had direct ex- 
perience in ITV utilization and production. 
TC.ie most successful institutes were those 
held at institutions where the College or 
School cf Education is an important element 
in public school education in the area and 
playad an important role in the institute 
itself. An ITV institute is an instruc- 

institute, a part of the business of 
instruction in public schools, not a tele- 
vision institute isolated from the educa- 
tional strengths of the host institution 
and the constituent schools. Those insti- 
tutes were most successful which most suc- 
cessfully combined the instructional and 
television strengths of their staffs and 
institutions. 




Early delineation and coordination of 
staff responsibilities has been mentioned 
as an important factor in institute suc- 
cess. A suggestion of some of the visit- 
ing faculty members at two of the 
institutes was that a planning session be 
scheduled a month prior to the institute. 1 
Such a session would eliminate the duplica- 
tion of effort some institute staff re- j 

ported and would offer an opportunity for 
developing more closely coordinated in- 
struction by the staff. 

Although quality of instruction was felt j 
to be generally high, not all staff members i 
were adequately prepared in the opinion of 
some participants. Institute directors 
should be aware that it is not advisable 
for staff to teach institute sections using 
lecture notes and other materials directly ■ 
related to another course offered during 
the regular year. Instruction must be ; 

adapted to the specialized needs of the in- 
stitute participants and to the purposes of 
the institute. For this reason also, inter- 
staff communication prior to the institute 1 
is of prime importance. Visiting staff 
members need especially to be directly in- 
volved in pre-institute planning and com- > 
municationso 

The number of staff persons assigned to 
the various 1966 institutes appeared ap- > 

propriate for the number of participants 
and the program. However, the hours of 
contact which these faculty members had 
with institute participart-^ is reason i 

enough to suggest that visiting as well as 
regular staff members should be eligible ’ 

for higher salary rates than that normally ! 
paid summer instructors. It was pointed 
out by some visiting staff members that it 
appears unfair to be paid at the same level 
as visiting professors who teach but one or 
two classes in a regular summer session. ] 

Institute directors should attempt to 
secure higher rank equivalents for visit- 
ing public school personnel. Such visit- j 
ing staff are sometimes ‘ inadequately com- I 
pensated because their academic qualifica- 1 
tions do not equal those of university 
faculty. The specialized nature of the in- 
struction and the experience of the public j 
school personnel plus the specialized na- 
ture of the instructional task assigned 
them seem to be adequate argument for spe- 
cial consideration for such staff members. 



One institute director was not allowed 
to accept any additional payment for his 
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work because of a state ruling. Such a 
rule appears to be discriminatory and ways 
of relieving such a situation should be 
found. 

Close cooperation with public school 
systems making extensive use of instruc- 
tional television is highly recommended to 
future institute directors. In fact, it 
would be interesting to experiment with the 
co-sponsorship of an institute by a univer- 
sity or college and a public school system 
active in ITV. This was in fact very 
nearly the case in at least one 1966 insti- 
tute but the cooperation could have been 
even more closely organized. Some of the 
most valuable instruction during the 1966 
institutes came from staff members who were 
recruited from such public school instruc- 
tional production centers. These people 
could have been even more valuable could 
they have been instructing in their home 
environments. Thus, for example, an insti- 
tute might originate in a locality where 
both an institution of higher education and 
a public school ITV system can be involved. 
There are many such locations in the 
country. 

Care needs to be exercised that non- 
professional staff, i.e. engineers, camera- 
men, graphic artists and other such ETV 
station personnel, not be assigned signifi- 
cant portions of the instructional program 
unless otherwise qualified. Nor is it jus- 
tifiable to turn over to institute partici- 
pants large portions of the instructional 
load of the institute. Such practices are 
not only reprehensible ethically but are 
also of questionable value to institute 
participants. Having contributed signifi- 
cantly by dedicating six weeks of their 
time to the institute, participants wish 
to be taught well by expert instructors. 

Instructional Resources 

Although the instructional resources of 
the four institutes visited during the sum- 
mer of 1966 were for the most part adequate 
to the needs of the institutes, it became 
apparent on closer inspection that each had 
minor shortcomings. Just as the effective 
use of television as an instructional me- 
dium requires the use of a wide range of 
various resources, so an institute on in- 
structional television must of necessity 
require cooperation among a wide range of 
instructional resources. An institute con- 
ducted solely by television personnel in 
the television center of an institution is 
just as inadequate in this regard as an in- 



stitute conducted solely by an audiovisual 
department. Future institute directors 
will be wise to centrally involve the re- 
sources of a number of divisions of a uni- 
versity. 

Special kinds of arrangements for the 
procurement of sufficient library copies of 
books and printed materials are necessary 
for a group as large as an institute re- 
quiring specialized materials simultaneous- 
ly. One institute was successful in se- 
curing permission to move the library's 
books into the television center for check- 
out by television personnel to the insti- 
tute membership. 

No instructional television institute 
should be conducted without heavy involve- 
ment of the audiovisual facilities on 
campus. One of the most successful aspects 
of one of the 1966 institutes was its com- 
bined emphasis on the production of "self- 
made" audiovisual materials for classroom 
use with the production of similar materi- 
als for television use. 

Instructional resources from subject 
matter disciplines should also be available 
to the institute. Institute particpants 
should have available to them advice and 
materials, when necessary, from departments 
in the sciences, social sciences, communi- 
cations, art, education, and the like. 

These resources are particularly necessary 
when institute participants work with the 
development of instructional television 
lessons. 

Included in all of the institutes vis- 
ited in 1966 were participants who consti- 
tuted a considerable instructional 
resource. With but one exception, ail the 
institutes included participants whose 
school systems were extensive users of in- 
structional television. Some were produc- 
ers of instructional television. Institute 
directors should take advantage of this re- 
source and organize ways in which these 
various types of experiences can be tapped 
by other participants. To this end it 
would be wise to determine who these re- 
source persons are in advance of the in- 
stitute and ask them to bring with them 
materials which can be useful. Again, the 
advance survey could be of help in this 
regard. 

It is important that the instructional 
television institute be held at a time when 
the university is in full operation. If 
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the university closes down, during the in- 
stitute, as it did in one instance in 1966, 
dormitory and food services suffer and im- 
portant services such as the library and 
audio-visual center are suddenly cut off. 

The 1966 institutes distributed a wealth 
of printed and mimeographed materials per- 
tinent to the subject matters being covered 
by the institute staff. Much of this ma- 
terial is very interesting and reflects a 
great deal of effort by a large number of 
people. However, ITV materials from out- 
side sources were not readily available. 
Contact should be made with the producers 
of ITV materials and equipment and assis- 
tance such as that provided AV institutes 
secured. The institutes were particularly 
criticized for relying too heavily on local 
ITV examples and ignoi. ng outstanding in- 
structional television tapes on a variety 
of subjects available from local sources in 
other regions and from national ITV library 
sources. 

Future institute directors should avoid 
the assumption that an educational televi- 
sion station is automatically well 
equipped for instructional television pro- 
duction. Educational television stations 
do not typically devote their energies to 
the development of innovative instructional 
television techniques or devices. An in- 
structional television institute should 
demonstrate the latest and best in instruc- 
tional television techniques and equipment. 
None of the institutes visited made use of 
equipment or techniques of recent develop- 
ment. No overhead teacher- control led in- 
structional television cameras were 
available. On-camera visual devices were 
not particularly innovative. The ITV tech- 
niques developed by Hagerstown, Maryland; 
Anaheim, California; the United States 
Army, in its various experimental labora- 
tories, and the developing multimedia-self 
instruction techniques using television 
should be included in the programs of in- 
stitutes devoted to a field which is still 
developing new techniques. 

An institute for institute directors is 
suggested as a means of updating the next 
generation of institutes. In such a ses- 
sion the various innovations in the field 
could be presented to the institute direc- 
tors. Authorities could be identified who 
could travel to the various institutes to 
present further information or could be 
brought to the institutes via videotape or 
film. 



Physical Facilities 

The instructional television institute 
should be conducted at a campus which has 
adequate physical facilities in the form 
of classrooms, meeting places, dormitories, 
dining facilities and instructional tele- 
vision facilities. The range of facili- 
ties was wide among the 1966 institutes, 
particularly in the area of instructional 
television and dormitory facilities. In- 
structional television facilities have been 
mentioned before under Instructional Re- 
sources . It need only be added here that 
these facilities must be made available to 
the institute an adequate number of hours 
during each week to enable the participants 
to become thoroughly familiar witli the op- 
eration of the facilities and to make pos- 
sible adequate preparation, rehearsal and 
production for institute projects. The in- 
stitute's program must be guaranteed time 
in the instructional television facilities 
and not be subjected to last minute changes 
of schedule and pre-emption of studio fa- 
cilities by broadcast or other uses. Luck- 
ily, such pre-emptions were not a major 
cause for concern in 1966, but in the one 
institute where such was the occasion, it 
had a decided impact on the effectiveness 
of the institute. 

Dormitory facilities adequate to house 
the students must also be guaranteed, in- 
stitutes which require their participants 

to live together as a unit in a dormitory 
and which prohibit commuters and families 
had more success in developing an enthusi- 
astic group spirit than did those which 
did not. Institute participants for the 
most part expressed appreciation for busy 
schedules and when such was not the case 
asked for more activities. One institute 
permitted students to commute from as far 
away as 50 miles with the result that by 
temoon all working groups and com- 
mittees were handicapped by the absence of 
some members. Furthermore, such partici- 
pants exhibited an attitude of indifference 
in the projects being produced by the par- 
ticipants. It is strongly recommended that 
institutes be designed as total-time opera- 
tions and that staff and facilities be pro- 
vided to make this possible. 

Classroom facilities and television fa- 
cilities should be in close proximity in 
order to be ideal. An institute cannot be 
effectively conducted in part of a televi- 
sion facility which is in normal operation. 
Neith.er can the institute be adequately 
conducted if various aspects of it are 
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dispersed over too wide an area. An ideal 
instructional television institute site 
would be a television production facility 
housed in a building also containing class- 
rooms located within five minutes of the 
audio-visual facility and close to living 
and dining facilities. 

In all cases the institutes provided 
comfortable living accommodations and ex- 
emplary leisure-time facilities. There 
appeared no shortage of recreational fa- 
cilities and programs were made available 
for participants interested in taking ad- 
vantage of unique recreational and infor- 
mational resources. 



Administrative Considerations 

Most university and college campuses 
now operate relatively full programs all 
summer long. It is perhaps for this rea- 
son that institutes of the type discussed 
here do not receive the " red carpet treat- 
ment" which once was afforded government 
sponsored summer programs. 

Some institute directors suggested that 
earlier preparation was made difficult by 
limitations on the director's time prior 
to his beginning full-time activity as di- 
rector. University requirements may vai^ 
in regard to the administrative conduct of 
institutes. Those institutions where the 
handling of "housekeeping" administrative 
duties rests mainly on the institute di- 
rector can expect such problems will con- 
tinue, It may be necessary for some 
universities to be made aware of the 
handicap placed on them by their policies. 
Certainly the institute director's ener- 
gies should be primarily reserved for the 
instructional direction of the institute 
rather than "administrivia" , 

Institute participants generally were 
treated, received their stipends on 
time and had no difficulties with tuition 



or registration procedures. Institute di- 
rectors and staff were not always so for- 
tunate. Institute directors recommend 
that more time be given them to prepare 
for a summer institute. Many institute 
directors are administrators before they 
become institute directors and so freeing 
them one-half time for institute affairs 
prior to the beginning of the institute is 
f^6<iu6atly meaningless. Short of replac- 
ing him, one cannot relieve an administra- 
tor of half his responsibilities — he 
ultimately remains responsible for every- 
thing for which he has been responsible 
plus additional institute responsibili- 
ties. Institute directors also complain 
that the funds paid the university by the 
government does not benefit the depart- 
ments which earned the funds. Thus, an 
instructional television institute direc- 
tor may bring, through his efforts, a siz- 
able sum of money into the university 
budget. For this he expends a consider- 
able amount of staff and facilities. They 
recommend the establishment of procedures 
through which it would be possible for the 
initiating department to receive some rec- 
ompense for its investment in an institute. 

All of the institute directors reported 
that they received good cooperation in ex- 
pediting purchases and in otherwise clear- 
ing through administrative channels the 
necessary paper work required of them but 
they feel envy for institutions where this 
sort of administrative detail is handled 
by a special office for institutes and sum- 
mer programs or some similar administrative 
organization. 

It has been mentioned above that at 
least one institute director felt competi- 
tion among the various institutes for 
qualified participants leads to unfair 
pressures being placed upon applicants. A 
system of release dates and deadlines 
should be instituted which would reduce 
this competition and make it possible for 
the applicant to make a free choice among 
the institutes offered. 
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Recommendations 




Each institute accomplished most of the 
purposes set before it. The participants 
felt they would return to their home 
school districts better equipped to meet 
the challenges of instructional television, 
utilization. The host institutions gained 
experience in the presentation of an in- 
structional television institute. 

Repetition of the shortcomings set forth 
in this report can be avoided by implement- 
ing some of the recommendations listed be- 
low. These recommendations come from 
institute directors and participants as 
well as the on-site visitor. The central 
recommendation is that planning for the 
1967 institutes be conducted in some co- 
operative fashion which will permit each 
of the institute hosts to learn from the 
others. It should not be the goal to make 
all of the 1967 institutes alike, rather 
to make all of them better than the suc- 
cessful institutes of 1966. 

1. An institute for institute directors 
should precede the next round of insti- 
tutes for instructional television. This 
need not be a long session, four or five 
days might very well suffice. But it 
should present to these directors the 
opportunity to learn from each other and 
to learn from experts other than them- 
selves. It should also make them aware of 
sources of materials and information re- 
garding ITV as well as locate for them 
some of the expert staff they can call 
upon from outside their own campuses. 

2. Instructional television utilization 
and production should take into consider- 
ation other new media instruction, par- 
ticularly the production of visuals for 
instructional purposes. One 1966 insti- 
tute was most successful in programming 
these two kinds of interests simultane- 
ously. 

3. All institutes should require on-campus 
residence and prohibit presence of families 
during the regular week. A lack of homo- 
geneity can result when a portion of the 
group conunutes to the campus. 

4. Institute programs should require full- 
time attendance. Institute participants 
indicate dissatisfaction when the program 



did not encompass a full day's activities 
including opportunities for evening activ- 
ities directly relating to the institute 
program. 

5. Selection of participants should be 
coordinated so that institute directors 
are not competing to see who can get the 
"pick of the crop" first. The choice of 
which institute to attend should be the 
participant's not the institute director's. 

6. The advisability of conducting nation- 
al, regional, or local institutes should 
be carefully studied to ascertain whether 
the "in-breeding" which was evident in 
this year's institutes is disadvantageous. 

7. Institute programs should provide par- 
ticipants with information and advice on 
the purchase of equipment for schools, the 
availability of instructional materials 
other than those produced by the host in- 
stitution, and other such specifics. In 
addition to their general need for updating 
in the technology of instructional televi- 
sion and ITV utilization, institute par- 
ticipants indicated a strong need for very 
specific kinds of equipment information for 
their home schools. Closed circuit speci- 
fications, reception equipment, new build- 
ing requirements for television and other 
such subjects should be covered. Sample 
materials, equipment lists, catalogs, pre- 
views, etc., should be provided ITV insti- 
tutes in the same manner AV manufacturers 
assist audiovisual institutes. Assistance 
should also be secured from the NAEB and 
DAVI . 



8. Institutions conducting ITV Institutes 
should be required to have a complete 
range of instructional television equip- 
ment. This goes beyond the nomal educa- 
tional television station complement of 
cameras, etc., and includes such items as 
overhead teacher-controlled cameras, in- 
structional materials library, etc. 

9. State Departments of Public Instruc- 
tion should be involved in the planning 
and presentation of institutes, since ele- 
mentary and secondary schools work through 
these offices for implementing use of tele- 
vision. 
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10. Television should be used for some of 
the instruction in the institutes. Other 
new media may offer additional ways of 
bringing additional input to the institutes. 



11. Means should be found for improving 
the salaries of visiting professors who 
are discriminated against when they are 
limited to academic full load compensation 
by the participating institutions. 

12. Planning sessions including the total 
institute staff should precede the begin- 
ning the institute by at least a month in 
order that delineation of responsibilities 
may be made and materials can be selected 
and prepared in advance. This may entail 
the payment of travel and per diem for 
visiting staff to attend such a planning 
session in the spring. 

13. A careful survey of participants' 
needs and expectations should be made by 
each director prior to the institute in 
order that content and direction can be 
tailored to fit needs. To aid partici- 
pants in selection of institutes, advance 
publicity from institute directors should 
outline the purposes and procedures of the 
institutes in greater detail. 

14. Videotapes produced by the various 
institutes should be circulated to other 
institute directors and portions thereof 
selected for use in next year's institutes. 
The tapes produced might also be useful in 
an institute for institute directors. 



15. Means need to be devised for insur- 
ing multiplication of the irapact of the in- 
stitutes. Consideration should be given to 
the idea of scheduling an institute to 
overlap the regular school year. For ex- 
ample, an institute might have a one week 
follow-up period conducted by television in 
the month of October. This portion of the 
institute could be aimed at implementing 



the transfer of information gained by the 
institute participants to their home school 
staffs and would aid in the conduct of in- 
school workshops with classroom teachers 
and other school personnel. 



16. Credits, when given, should be at the 
graduate level. 



17. Study areas for participants should 
be provided and, if possible, should in- 
clude media materials for the development 
of visuals for class projects. 



18. Content organization should be explic- 
it and presented to participants in advance 
in order to facilitate orientation of the 
participants . 



19. Adequate office space should be pro- 
vided for all teaching staff members. 



The success of any institute is ulti- 
mately measured by the degree to which it 
meets the needs of its participants. The 
1966 institutes were relatively successful 
in this regard but their success in future 
years will be considerably improved if 
steps are taken to ascertain more care- 
fully the needs of schools and school per- 
sonnel regarding instructional television. 
The 1966 summer institute directors and 
staff extended themselves and worked very 
diligently in presenting their programs. 
Participants for the. most part were well 
satisfied with the experience and informa- 
tion received. If the next generation of 
instructional television institutes are to 
be an improvement over these, it must come 
as a result of more thorough planning, 
wider involvement of instructional re- 
sources, deeper commitment to the purposes 
of the institutes, and improved knowledge 
of instructional television theory and 
techniques. 
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Ch. 8 



School Library 
Personnel Institutes 



by 

James W. Jacobs 



ERIC 



and 



Richard Darling 



Of the 32 Summer 1966 NDEA Institutes 
for Advanced Study for School Library 
Personnel/ fourteen were selected for 
study by the EMIE Project because of their 
emphasis upon the "instructional materials 
center" concept or "new media" activities 
in the context of the school library. 

These fourteen institutes were selected on 
the basis of information contained in in- 
stitute proposals and brochures/ corres- 
pondence with individual institute 
directors/ and/or U.S. Office of Education 
publications. 



No attempt was made to categorize the 
institutes selected for study into various 



sub-groups according to the type of par- 
ticipant they enrolled. As can be seen 
from the various eligibility codes listed 
below (I. Characteristics of Institutes)/ 
an attempt to group only fourteen insti- 
tutes would have resulted in some category 
or categories containing only one or two 
institutes and approximately 30 to 60 par- 
ticipants. Such fractionization, espe- 
cially when the institutes were closely 
allied with respect to their attention to 
both printed and non-printed materials in 
instructional materials centers/ was be- 
lieved to be self-defeating. Hence/ all 
school library personnel institutes were 
treated as one group. 
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CharacterisHcs of Institutes 



Information regarding school library 
personnel institute objectives, selection 
criteria, program emphases, expenditures, 
and faculty was obtained from proposals, 
plans of operation, and/or brochures of 
the 14 librarianship institutes studied 
by ^lE. Summary statements of institute 
titles, enrollments, eligibility codes, 
and the like are from the U.S. Office of 
Education's "Summer 1966 NDEA Title XI 
Institutes for Advanced Study" (OE-25015- 
67) . 

Of the fourteen Summer 1966 school 
library personnel institutes studied, 
three were in the East, four in the Mid- 
west, four in the South, one in the Rocky 
Mountain and Plains Region, and two on the 
Pacific Coast (See Figure 8-1) . 

The following institutions conducted 
school library personnel institutes selec- 
ted for study during Summer 1966: 

East 

Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts 
Queens College, City University of New 
York, Flushing, New York 
Simmons College, Boston, Massachusetts 

Midwest 

Indiana University, Bloomington 
Indiana State University, Terre Haute 
Western Michigan University, Kalamazoo 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 

South 

East Tennessee State University, Johnson 
City 

University of Georgia, Athens 
University of South Carolina, Columbia 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville 

R ocky Mountain and Plains Region 
University of Arizona, Tucson 



Pacific Coast 

University of Oregon, Eugene 
San Jose State College, San Jose, 
California 



School library personnel institutes 
studied by the EMIE Project, but not vis- 
ited, were;^ 

UNIVERSITY 0F ARIZONA, Tucson. New View- 
points in School Librarianship. 40 ^i- 
brarians (grades K-12) . June 27 - August 
6. Elinor C. Saltus (A, 5) . 

EAST TENNESSEE STATE UNIVERSITY, Johnson 
City. The Instructional Materials Center. 
40 librarians (grades K-12; primarily 
Tennessee and nearby States) . July 25 - 
August 26. Elise 0» Barrette (A, 1,2,3). 

UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA, Athens. Implemen- 
tation of the Full Use of School Libraries. 
30 librarians (grades K-12) . June 13 - 
July 22. Ruth W. White (A,3). 



^Codes for Library Institutes; 

Code (A) Institutes for elementary and/or 
secondary school librarians 
Code (B) Institutes for school library su- 
pervisors and/or school librarians prepar- 
ing to become school library supervisors 
Code (C) Institutes which are a combination 
of the two types specified above 
Code (D) Institutes designed for individu- 
als who have previously attended an NDEA 
library institute or who possess equivalent 
experience and qualifications 
Code (1) Applicants should be school li- 
brary supervisors and/or school librarians 
who have a degree in library science or 
its equivalent. 

Code (2) Applicants should be school li- 
brarians without a library science degree 
or its equivalent who have at least 18 
semester hours of library science credit 
and a baccalaureate degree. 

Code (3) Applicants should be school li- 
brarians without a library science degree 
or its equivalent who have at least 15 
semester hours of library science credit 
and a baccalaureate degree. 

Code (4) Applicants should be school li- 
brarians v/ithout a library science degree 
or its equivalent who have at least 12 
semester hours of library science credit 
and a baccalaureate degree. 

Code (5) Applicants should be school li- 
brarians with a baccalaureate degree who 
have fewer than 15 semester hours of li- 
brary science credit. 
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FIGURE 8-1 




© Number of Participants Who Attonded 
an Institute in Their Home State 



Distribution of Librorionship Institutes Qtid Participants 
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INDIANA UNIVERSITY, Bloomington. The Li- 
brary in the Modern School. 30 librarians 
(grades K-12) . June 20 - July 30. 

Margaret Griffin (A, 5) . 

INDIANA STATE UNIVERSITY, Terre Haute. 
Building Collections for the Instructional 
Materials Center. 50 librarians, (grades K- 
12) . June 20 - July 29. Nelle McCalla (A, 3) . 

UNIVERSITY OP OREGON, Eugene. The Li- 
brarian and Contemporary Educational Chal- 
lenges. 50 librarians (grades K-12). 

June 20 - August 12. Margaret Lane 
(A, 2,3,4). 

SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE, San Jose. Teach- 
ing the Use of the School Library: Methods 

and Materials. 30 l ibrarians (grades 7-12). 
June 27 - August 5. Shirley L. Hopkinson 
(C,l,2,3). 

WESTERN MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY, Kalamazoo. 

The School Library as an Instructional 
Materials Center. 25 librarians (grades 
K-12; Michigan and nearby States) . July 
5 - August 12. Esther M. Carter (C, 1) . 

UNIVERSITY OP WISCONSIN, Madison. Chang- 
ing Education and the Changing School Li- 
brary. 30 l ibrarians (grades K-12) • 

June 20 - August 12. Margaret E. Nichol- 
sen (C, 1, 2, 3) . 

Pive Summer 1966 librarianship insti- 
tutes were visited by EMIE on-site visi- 
tors. Their institute titles, criteria 
for participant selection, objectives, 
and program emphases were as follows: 



CITY UNIVERSITY OP NEW YORK, Queens Col- 
I lege, Plushing. The Instructional Ma- 

I terials Center in the Secondary School 

I Within the Context of Recent Curriculum 

Developments. 30 librarians (grades 7-12), 
July 1 - August 12. Louis Coburn (A, 1). 

I An additional criterion for selection 

stipulated that participation was limited 
to persons who had served during the school 
year 1965-66 in a full-time library posi- 
tion in a secondary school. 

The institute program was organized 
around two courses: (l) The Secondary 

School Curriculum— Current Theories and 
I 5 Controversies; and (2) Library Materials 

I ^ for the Curriculum. 



Specific objectives for the institute 
included: (1) to present the recent de- 

velopments in secondary school curriculum 
with emphasis on the teaching of English, 
social studies, foreign languages, mathe- 
matics and the sciences; (2) to examine 
the newer educational materials available 
for implementing the secondary school cur- 
riculum ^with special emphasis on the 

audiovisual techniques, and to gain pro- 
ficiency in the use of the newer instruc- 
tional media; and (3) to provide 
opportunities for participants to observe 
the organization of the school library as 
an instructional materials center and to 
consider the possibilities for application 
of this concept to their own libraries. 



UNIVERSITY OP TENNESSEE, Knoxville. Selec- 
tion, Utilization, and Administration of 
Educational Media. 30 librar i ans (grades 
K-12; Tennessee). June 12 - July 15. 
Dorothy E. Ryan (B, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5) . 



The University of Tennessee's institute 
was directed towards persons who were in- 
terested in advanced study in the selec- 
tion, utilization, and administration of 
educational media, both print and non- 
print. 

Specific objectives of the institute 
were: (1) to give instruction in the 

selection, utilization and administration 
of modern media of communication including 
printed materials, radio and television, 
programmed learning devices, graphics, 
films, filmstrips, slides, and other audio- 
visual materials; (2) to improve present 
library programs in school systems and en- 
courage further development of school li- 
braries as instructional materials centers; 
(3) to offer instructional supervisors as- 
sistance in developing programs of in- 
service training for teachers which will 
result in improved teaching methods through 
the use of all available communication 
media; and (4) to suggest future trends in 
educational uses of mass media of communi- 
cation through consideration of historical 
development and present opportunities and 
plans within the state and region. 

Pormal courses offered as part of the 
instructional program include: (1) In- 
structional Materials: Methods and Tech- 

niques; (2) Organization and Administration 
of the Instructional Materials Program; and 
(3) Mass Communication in Education. 
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UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA, Columbia. 

The School Library as a Materials Center. 

35 librarians (grades 1-12) . June 13 - 
July 22. Nancy Burge (A, 1, 2) . 

Additional selection criteria stipulated 
that accepted applicants would be school 
librarians with three years of experience 
and with at least five years to work before 
forced retirement. Preference was given to 
applicants with minimum certification re- 
quirements and whose library training did 
not include the concept of the school li- 
brary as a materials center. 

Specific objectives of the institute 
were: (1) to study recent changes in 

school curricula and progreuns to determine 
what implications f>ese changes have for 
the materials needed within the school; 

(2) to develop within the enrollees a 
feeling of their responsibility for giving 
leadership in developing or improving ma- 
terials centers within their own schools; 

(3) to make each participant thoroughly 
familiar with all of the best aids needed 
in the selection process for books and 
non-book materials; (4) to present new 
books in all areas for reading and evalua- 
tion; (5) to lead participants in the 
evaluation of new instructional films, 
filmstrips, recordings, etc.; (6) to pro- 
vide training in the operation of various 
types of equipment essential for the use 
of non-book materials; (7) to examine 
excellent plans for the organization and 
administration of a good materials center 
within a school; (8) to help each partici- 
pant develop the most promising plan for 
working with teachers and pupils in using 
all the resources of his own school's 
growing materials center; (9) to enable 
enrollees to use to the best possible ad- 
vantage federal funds which are becoming 
available in greater amounts for the pur- 
chase of many materials. 



SIMMONS COLLEGE, Boston. The School Li- 
brary for the Academically Talented Stu- 
dent. 30 librarians (grades K-12) . 

June 27 - August 5. Jane A. Hannigan 
(A, 1) . 

Simmons College's institute progrcun was 
outlined in its brochure as follows: "The 

program of the Institute is designed to 
improve the competence of the participants 
as school librarians working with academ- 
ically talented students. Emphasis will 
be placed on both the psychology and the 
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needs of the academically talented student 
as well as on the multimedia materials 
necessary to meet the curricular and non- 
curricular demands of the academically 
talented. All participants will be en- 
couraged to undertake independent study 
projects. " 

Participants were selected so that they 
represented schools which provided educa- 
tional opportunities for academically 
talented students; a reasonable distribu- 
tion of city, sihurban, and rural schools; 
a reasonable geographical distribution; 
and a cross section of independent and 
pidalic schools. 

The objectives of this institute were: 
(1) to improve understanding of contempo- 
rary educational developiients with special 
emphasis on the academically talented stu- 
dent; and (2) to provide opportunity for 
secondairy school librarians to evaluate 
and coordinate materials and programs for 
academically talented students. 



BOSTON UNIVERSITY, Boston. The School Li- 
brary as an Instructional Materials Center. 
36 librarians (grades K-12; New England 
area) . July 5 - August 12. Lorraine E. 
Tolman (A, 3) . 

Two areas were to be stressed in the 
institute program: (1) administration, and 

(2) materials with respect to changing edu- 
cational concepts and the development of 
new media. Time was to be divided between 
the University campus and selected sur- 
rounding schools, with the emphasis in the 
former on class sessions, media laboratory 
and study of materials, and in the latter 
on excimination and analysis of school li- 
brary systems and collections in process 
of development. 



The broad objectives of the institute 
were such that, by the end of the insti- 
tute, the participant: (1) should have 

developed an appreciation and enthusiasm 

for— as well as knowledge of the new 

media, and understanding of educational 
change and the role of the school library j 

in that change; (2) should have increased | 

his knowledge and confidence in the area I 

of administrative planning, and be ready 
to use initiative in long range planning j 

for the materials program in his commu- | 

nity; and (3) should have extended his 
knowledge in the area of audiovisual ma- ^ 
terials as well as printed materials, and I 

be ready to guide his own teachers in the i 

extended field in his own school. 5 
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Geographic Origins of Participants 



Individuals attending the above insti- 
tutes for school library personnel came in 
tha following numbers and percentages from 
various sections of the country, as fol- 
lows; Pacific Coast, 74 {15 %) ; Roclcy 
Mountain and Plains Region, 50 {10 %) ; Mid- 
west, 107 {22 %) ; South, 180 {36 %) ; and 
East, 84 {11%), 



The number of school library personnel 
institute participants who attended insti- 
tutes in their home state are shown en- 
closed in squares in Figure 8-1. The 
number of individuals from each state who 
enrolled in librarianship institutes any- 
where in the United States are shown in 
Figure 8-1 as unenclosed arabic numerals. 



The median expenditure per enrollee per 
week increased from $99 in 1965 to $120 in 
1966. Among Summer 1965 librarianship in- 
stitutes the expenditure-per-enrollee-per- 
week ranged from $178 to $61, a difference 
of $117. Among Summer 1966 librarianship 
institutes, it ranged from $163 to $88, a 
difference of $75. 



Both indices suggest that, with respect 
to support afforded participants by Summer 
1966 as compared to Summer 1965 librarian- 
ship institutes, differences among insti- 
tutes were reduced while the average level 
of support increased. 



% 
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Institute Support 

Two indices, student-to-f acuity ratio 
and expenditure-per-enrollee-per-week, 
were developed from information in the 14 
institute Plans of Operations.^ These 
figures are believed to be useful, if 
crude, indicators of the amount of instruc- 
tional and material support institutes pro- 
vided participants. 

For both Summer 1965 and 1966 librarian- 
ship institutes, the student-to-faculty 
ratio ranged from 23:1 to 8:1. The median 
student-to-faculty ratio for 1965 was 14:1; 
for 1966 it was 12:1. 



I 



I 

^Faculty is defined here as staff members | 
engaged as instructors, with their as- 1 

signed time expressed in terms of “full- | 
time equivalent (FTE).“ Such staff | 

members do not include administrative, ] 

technical, or graduate assistants; nor do | 
they include consultants or guest lec- 
turers. However, teaching loads of direc- 
tors and/or associate-assistant directors ] 
are included in the total FTE. Expend!- | 
ture is defined here as the total of direct i 
plus indirect costs (stipends not in- I 

eluded) . ] 



Characl'erishics 

Information presented in this section 
was derived from participant responses to 

I the Summer 1966 pre- and end-of-institute 

Personal Information Report Form . In- 
cluded are sections dealing with; (1) 
participant personal data, (2) participant 
ratings of interest and competence, (3) 
participants' written comments, and (4) 
participants' ratings of institute exper- 
iences. 

Participant Personal Data 

Descriptive statistics pertaining to 
participants which appear in this section 
are based upon responses to a Summer 1966 
I Pre-Institute Personal Information Report 



of Participants 



Form, Section I. Background Inventory, ad- 
ministered to 510 participants in 14 
school library personnel institutes offered 
during Summer 1966. 

Individuals who attended the 14 school 
library personnel institutes may be typi- 
fied as female (85%) , married (59%) , and 
about 44 years of age. Of this group, ap- 
proximately 45% had the bachelor's degree 
with some graduate training but no master's 
degree; 14% had a master's degree; and 29% 
had the master's degree and. additional 
graduate work but were without the doctor- 
ate. Some 12% of the participants had 
completed no graduate training prior to 
attending the institutes. 
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Participants appeared to have completed 
a median of 36 semester units of graduate 
work prior to the institute. Twenty-five 
percent of all enrollees had completed 
less than 20 graduate units prior to at- 
tending the institutes; an additional one- 
fourth of them had earned more than 50 
graduate semester units. 

The majority (68%) of the librarian 
participants in Summer 1966 NDEA institutes 
were found to be working in communities 
with a population of less than 100,000. 

Of these, 33% worked in a town or small 
city with populations of 2,500 to 24,999. 
About 9% worked in a suburb of a large 
city; 7% stated that they worked in a 
large city with a population of 500, 000 or 
more. 

Nine out of ten participants in insti- 
tutes for library personnel worked in pub- 
lic schools, 8% in denominational schools, < 
and only 1% in private, nonsectarian 
schools. Their median number of years of 
school experience was 13; the modal re- 
sponse for this item was 8 years. 

One-fourth of the participants worked 
in high schools (grades 9-12) , 14% in 
junior high schools (grades 7-9) , 13% in 
grades 1-6, and 6% in grades 1-12 schools. 
Only 25% of the participants reported they 
worked in county or district school of- 
fices. 

School library personnel institute par- 
ticipants were also asked to indicate the 
amount of responsibility (full-time or 
part-time) they have, or had, for: (1) 

audiovisual activities!, (2) library activi- 
ties, or (3) a combination (instructional 
materials center) of library and audio- 
visual activities. As might have been ex- 
pected, 80% of them indicated some degree 
of responsibility for "library" activities. 
Fifty-five percent stated that they have, 
or had, responsibility for an instructional 
materials center. Approximately 22% re- 
ported they have, or held, responsibility 
for audiovisual activities in the organiza- 
tion in which they work. 

Participants were also asked if they de- 
voted time (any percentage of their paid 
professional day) to various educational 
duties. The largest percentage (57%) indi- 
cated that they spent some time as a li- 
brarian without some specific audiovisual 
responsibilities. Forty-one percent re- 
ported that they devoted some time as an 
instructional materials center director. 



Approximately 17% spent some time in class- 
room teaching. About 5% included audio- 
visual coordinator duties as part of their 
professional work. 

Participants were asked to indicate 
"new media" fields in which they had pre- 
viously completed formal, separate college 
courses. The percentage of participants 
and the courses they had completed in li- 
brary science were as follows: library 

and school relationships (55%), selection 
of library materials (93%), basic refer- 
ence materials and services (87%) , school 
library administration (85%), technical 
processing (45%) , and reference and bibli- 
ography (69%) . Approximately 60% stated 
that before enrolling in the institute 
they had already completed a basic audio- 
visual course. For those completing a 
graphics course, the response was 5%. 

About 1% indicated that they had taken a 
course dealing with the utilization of 
educational materials. Participants' re- 
sponses indicated that approximately 12% 

. of them had completed a course in adminis- 
tration of educational media. 

In response to a question concerning 
membership in "educational media- 
oriented" professional organization, ap- 
proximately 37% of the participants re- 
ported membership in the American Library 
Association and 27% stated that they were 
members of the American Association of ; 

School Librarians. Approximately 74% 
stated that they belonged to a state li- 
brary group and 43% belonged to a district 
or county library association. Approxi- 
mately 3% of the participants indicated 
that they belonged to the following organ- | 
izations: Department of Audiovisual In- 

struction, a state audiovisual association, 
and a district or county audiovisual as— I 

sociation. I 

Participants were questioned regarding I 

membership in other professional organiza- I 

tions. The most frequently reported type \ 

of membership was at the state level (81%) . 

The next most common membership group was 
the district or county education associa- 
tions (72%) . Sixty-five percent reported 
that they belonged to the National Educa- 
tion Association, 5% to the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers, and only 2% to the 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development. 
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Participants* Interest and Competence 
Ratings 

Participants in the selected librar- 
ianship institutes studied were asked to 
complete Section II. Interest Inventory: 
Broad Goals, in both the pre- institute and 
end-of- institute Personal Information Re - 
port Form . There was a period of approxi- 
mately three months between administrations 
of the pre- and end-of-institute Personal 
Information Report Form ; the Section II 
was identical in both forms. Details con- 
cerning directions given to participants 
who completed the form and the manner in 
which ratings were made were previously 
described in Chapter 3. 

The "self-appraisal scale" was a nine- 
point continuum with written labels at- 
tached only to the highest (9), lowest (1), 
and middle, or neutral (5), rating points. 
These labels, for interest and competence 



respectively, were: (1) "of no interest" 

and "no competence"; (5) "of some interest" 
and "some competence"; and (9) "of high 
interest" and "high competence."!^ 

For each broad goal, a mean was computed 
from participants': (1) pre-institute 

interest ratings; (2) post-institute inter- 
est ratings; (3) pre-institute ratings of 
competence; and (4) post-institute ratings 
of competence. These mean ratings, rounded 
to two places, are listed in Table 8-1. 

Inspection of the means in Table 8-1 
will show that, for each broad goal, with- 
out exception, post-institute competence 
and interest ratings by participants in 
librarianship institutes were higher than 
comparable pre-institute competence and 
interest ratings. This gain in interest 
for all broad goals was unlike the situa- 
tion in educational media specialist insti- 
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TABLE 8-1. MEAN PRE- AND POST- INSTITUTE RATINGS OF INTEREST (I) AND COMPETENCE (C) WITH 
RESPECT TO 23 BROAD GOALS BY PARTICIPANTS IN 14 SCHOOL LIBRARY PERSONNEL 

INSTITUTES . 

Participant 

Ratings 

Broad Goals I C 

1. Become aware of the nature of significant literature, research 7.4 3.6 Pre 

findings, leaders, and outstanding programs in the educational media 

field (15) 8.1 6.0 Post 

2. Become acquainted with the nature of significant recent changes 7.8 3.9 Pre 

in educational practices (team teaching, independent study, grouping, 

etc.) and curricular emphases and their relevance to educational 8.4 6.3 Post 

media (17) 

3. Learn more about significant theoretical aspects and roles of 6.7 3.1 Pre 

new media in educational communication (19) 7.8 5.7 Post 

4. Coordinate and/or perform evaluation of, experimentation with, 6.6 2.8 Pre 

and research regarding applications of educational media in various 7.3 5.1 Post 

learning situations (21) 

^come better acquainted with the availability, content, and the 8.1 4.8 Pre 

use of source lists, catalogs, and evaluative listings pertaining to 8.5 7.0 Post 

educational media (23) 

6. Establish standards and procedures for the critical evaluation 7.5 3.8 Pre 

and selection of educational media and related materials by teachers, 8.0 6„2 Post 

siibiect matter specialists, supervisors, and others (25) 

7. Establish standards and procedures for the critical evaluation 6.5 2.7 Pre 

and selection of technological devices (projectors, teaching ma- 7.2 5.0 Post 

chines, language laboratories, and the like (27) 

8. Develop skill and insight in working with teachers and students 8.4 4.5 Pre 

utilizing educational media resources (29) 8.6 6.6 Post 

9. Assist teachers in identifying needs for the use of educational 8.2 4.5 Pre 

media and related materials and equipment in the school organization 8.6 6.8 Post 

in which you work (31) 

10. Improve your skills required for the local production of simple 7.5 3.3 Pre 

instructional materials (large transparencies, charts, mounted ma- 8.2 6.0 Post 

terials, 2" x 2" slides, and the like (33) 
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Participant 

Ratings 



Broad Goals 



11, Improve your skills required for the local production of more 
complex instructional materials (television programs, 8mm or 17mm 
motion pictures, synchronized sound-slide sets, etc.) (35) 



5.3 

5.9 



12 . 

inaz. 



Improve your skills required for tedinical processing (catalog- 8.0 
classification, and subject heading) of instructional materials (37) 8.2 



13. Become better acquainted with recommended administrative patterns 

and procedures for educational media programs; improve ability to 
organize and administer sudh programs _(39) ^ ^ 

14. Become better acquainted with the concept of the instructional 

materials center involving full integration of "print" and "non-print" 
materials and services (41) 

15. Formulate a defensible plan of action for improving the educa- 

tional media program of the school or organization in which you work 
(including both long- and short-term goals (43) ^ 

16. Improve your grasp of factors, standards, and criteria involved 
in preparing, defending, and expending budgets for new educational 
media and services (45) 

17. 
your 



7.6 

8.1 

8.3 

8.7 

8.1 

8.6 



7.6 

8.2 



Become familiar with the scope of educational media available to 
s choo 1 organization through provision of federal or state funds (47) 



8.1 

8.5 



18. Develop skill in managing inter-personal and personnel problems 

involved in administe ring educational media programs (49) 

19. Develop a better understanding of the availability and applica- 
tion of automated data processing and information retrieval devices 

and systems (51) ; : 

20. Learn more about standards and recent improvements in the design 
of educational facilities (buildings, media centers, classrooms, audi- 
toriums, studios, etc.) to permit full and adequate use of educational 

media (53 ^ ; 

21. Become better acquainted with the characteristics , special ad- 

vantages, uses and costs of various educational technological devices 
(copiers, recorders, self-study devices, etc.) (55) I 

22. Develop skill in operating new media eguiptient (projectors, tele- 

vision cameras, and the like) (57) 



7.1 

8.0 



6.1 

6.7 

7.5 

8.3 



7.5 

8.2 

7.2 

7.8 



23. Improve your skills required for the necessary simple maintenance 
Of technological eguipment (projectors, playbacks, etc.) (59) 



7.2 

7.3 



1.8 

3.0 

5.6 

6.9 



3.5 

5.9 

4.2 

7.2 

TTi" 

6.8 



3.5 

6.2 



4.1 

6.3 



3.7 

5.8 



2.0 

3.5 

3.1 

5.9 



2.9 

5.8 

3.0 

5.4 



3.0 

4.9 



Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 



Pre 

Post 

Pre 

_Post 

Pre 

Post 



n 



510 



tutes where interest levels remained 
relatively the same (See Chapter 3) . 

The five goals, in descending order, 
considered of highest interest by partici- 
pants prior to the institutes were (see 
Table 8-1 for full text of each goal) : 

(8) working with teachers and students; 
(14) instructional materials center; (9) 
assisting teachers in identifying needs; 

(5) source lists; and (15) plan of action. 

Prior to the institutes, participants 
estimated their competence as highest with 
respect to the following five goals: (12) 

technical processing; (5) source lists; 

(8) working with teachers and students; 

(9) assisting teachers in identifying 
needs; and (14) concept of instructional 
materials center. 



Directors of the five librarianship 
institutes visited by EMIE's on-site visi- 
tors completed Section II. Interest Inven- 
tory: Broad Goals to indicate the emphasis 
each goal received in the educational pro- 
gram. The five goals directors rated as 
receiving the greatest emphasis were: (14) 

instructional materials center; (5) source 
lists; (6) evaluation and selection of 
materials; (15) plans of action; and (13) 
adminis tration patterns and procedures . 

The five rated as receiving the least 
emphasis were: (4) research; (23) simple 

maintenance; (12) technical processing; 

(19) automated data processing; and (11) 
more complex materials. 
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A separate mean rating was computed for 
pre-institute interest, pre-institute com- 
petence, post-institute interest, and post- 
institute competence for all broad goals 
taken together. These average ratings are 
shown in Table 8-2 and 8-3. 



TABLE 8-2. 

SUMMARY OP PRE-INSTITUTE RATINGS OP INTER- 
EST AND COMPETENCE BY PARTICIPANTS IN 
SCHOOL LIBRARY PERSONNEL INSTITUTES. 



Interest Competence 



Mean rating = 


7.40 3.53 


rho = 


+ .87 



TABLE 8-3. 



COMPARISON OP PRE- AND POST-INSTITUTE MEAN 
RATINGS OP INTEREST AND COMPETENCE BY PAR- 
TICIPANTS IN SCHOOL LIBRARY PERSONNEL 
INSTITUTES. 



Interest Competence 





Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Mean rating = 


7.40 


7.97 


3.53 


5.83 


Change = 


+ .57 


+2.29 


rho = 


+ .94 


+ .94 



Inspection of the mean ratings contained 
in these two tables shows that: (1) par- 

ticipants' pre-institute interest ratings 
were relatively high (7.40) while their 
pre-institute competence ratings were rel- 
atively low (3.53) ; (2) post-institute 
ratings of interest were higher than their 
pre-institute ratings (mean gain of .57); 
and (3) there was a marked increase (mean 
gain of 2.29) from pre- to post-institute 
of the participants' own estimates of their 
competency with respect to the broad goals 
as a group. 



Two sets of correlation coefficients 
were computed, the first to ascertain re- 
lationships between pre -institute ratings 
of interest and estimates of competence, 
and second to determine the relative sta- 
bility of interest and competence ratings 
over the three-month period between pre- 
and end-of-institute administrations of 
the form. Broad goals were first ranked 
for each institute type from high to low 
with respect to mean interest and mean 
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competence ratings. Spearman's rank order 
correlation coefficients (rho) were then 
computed bdtwe;in: (1) pre-institute ranks 

of interest and competence (see Table 8-2) ; 
and (2) pre- and end-of-institute ranks of 
interest and between pre- and end-of- 
institute ranks of competence (see Table 
8-3) . 

Results showed that there was a high 
correlation (rho = + .87) between the two 

pre-institute ratings one for interest 

and the other for competence of partici- 

pants in librarianship institutes. Thus, 
prior to the institutes, high interest 
goals tended to also be seen as high com- 
petence goals; low interest goals tended 
to be low competence goals. 



Results (see Table 8-3) also showed a 
high correlation (rho = +.94) between pairs 
of ratings for interest (pre- to post- 
institute) and for competence (also pre- to 
post-institute) . Broad goals which partic- 
ipants rated as most interesting to them 
prior to the institute also tended to re- 
ceive highest interest ratings following 
the institutes; broad goals receiving low- 
est interest ratings prior to the insti- 
tutes also tended to receive lower ratings 
following the institutes. This relation- 
ship held true for competence ratings as 
well. Thus, there appeared to be a high 
degree of stability among the 23 broad 
goals with respect to their rank from 
high to low interest and from high to low 
competence . 



Participants' Written Responses 

In Section I. Institute Experiences, 
of the Summer 1966 End-of-Institute Per- 
sonal Information Report Form , partici- 
pants were asked to write comments or 
suggestions with regard to each of the 
following: (1) institute activities or 

special projects in which they partici- 
pated which they believed were likely to 
be of greatest value to them in their 
future work with educational media; (2) 
institute activities or special projects 
in which they participated which they be- 
lieved were likely to be of least value to 
them in their future work; (3) the 
strengthening or changing of their future 
plans resulting from their institute ex- 
periences; and (4) desirable ways of im- 
proving future institutes of the type they 
attended. 
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Participants in school library personnel 
institutes listed as most valuable the fol- 
lowing activities: (1) exchanging ideas 

with fellow participants and staff members; 
(2) becoming familiar with new materials — 
both print and non-print — and with equip- 
ment used in their preparation; (3) 
bibliographies supplied by the institutes; 
(4) evaluating materials; (5) instructional 
units on administration and planning of 
physical facilities; and (6) field trips to 
outstanding school libraries and instruc- 
tional materials centers. 



Librarianship institute participants 
listed as least valuable activities they 
believed were either poorly planned or not 
well integrated with other portions of the 
instructional program. Participants most 
frequently listed the following activities 
as least valuable: some field trips, 

evaluations of materials without discussion 
of criteria, and presentations (lectures) 
of certain consultants and/or commercial 
representatives . 



With respect to the improvement of 
future institutes, participants most fre- 
quently recommended: (1) better libraries 

and instructional materials centers; (2) 
more attention to small group instruction; 
(3) more time for individual research and 
projects; (4) more laboratory materials 
and equipment; and (5) more opportunities 
to exchange ideas with other participants. 



Participants' future plans typically 
involved continuing their graduate work in 
the area of library science, returning to 
their own school and seeking to create a 
comprehensive instructional materials cen- 
ter, incorporating better materials into 
their own programs, and encouraging teach- 
ers and students to make better and more 
frequent use of new, as well as old, in- 
structional materials. 



Participants ' Ratings of Institute Experi- 
ences 



During the final week of institute pro- 
grams, participants were asked to complete 
the Slammer 1966 End-of-lnstitute Personal 



Information Report Form (see Appendix) . 

In Section I. Institute Experiences, of 
that questionnaire, participants were asked 
ho rate on a five— point scale various 
facets of the institute they attended and 
to make a general evaluation of their ex- 
periences on a nine-point scale. Descrip- 
tive labels assigned to each point on the 



five-point scale were as follows: (5) ex- 

ceptionally good, (4) good, (3) fair, (2) 
poor, and (1) exceptionally poor. Conse- 
quently, a mean rating of 3.0 for an item 
would indicate that, as a group, partici- 
pants rated this item as "fair." in addi- 
tion to these five ratings, participants 
could indicate that an item was "not pro- 
vided." With respect to the nine-point 
scale, descriptive labels were attached 
only to the extreme ratings — "exception- 
ally good" for 9, "exceptionally poor" 
for 1. 



For their general evaluations, partici- 
pants were asked to review all aspects of 
institutes they were attending and to com- 
pare them with their previous educational 
experiences. On the nine— point continuum, 
the mean rating of participants in School 
library institutes was 7.8. 



Items which appeared under the heading 
"Institute Objectives" were rated as either 
"good" or "exceptionally good" by a vast 
majority of librarianship institute par- 
ticipants. The highest mean rating (4.2) 
was for an item assessing the attention 
given to skill-type activities. Some 12% 
of the participants indicated that atten- 
tion to skill— type activities was not pro- 
vided in the institute they attended. 



All items but two which appeared under 
the heading "Instructional Program" re- 
ceived participant mean ratings between 
4.2 and 4.4. These two exceptions dealt 
with: (1) the proportion of "s^t and lis- 

ten" to "lab-type" activities (X-3.9); and 
(2) attention given to grouping students 
according to ability (X=3.8). Some 63% of 
all librarianship participants indicated 
that no attention was given to grouping 
students according to ability; 24% indi- 
cated that grouping students for content 
or skills was not provided; and 23% indi- 
cated that small-group (seminar) classes 
were not provided. 



Under the heading "Quality of Institute 
Program, " participants were asked to rate 
various components of the institute related 
to typical, formal educational media course 
offerings. Participants in school library 
personnel institutes gave highest ratings 
to "reference arid bibliography" (x=4.6) , 
"utilization" (X=4.4) , and "media selection 
and evaluation" (X=4,4 ) . The percentage of 
participants reporting that the following 
components were not provided in their in- 
stitutes were: research and evaluation. 
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23%; production of media, 20%; and equip- 
ment operation and simple maintenance, 18%. 

In the section titled "Institute Par- 
ticipants, " enrol lees were asked to rate 
their fellow participants with respect to 
enthusiasm, ability, and the like. Ratings 
of these items were uniformly high for all 
items — in the realm of 4.5 to 4.6. 

Various items listed under the heading 
"Institute Staff" were rated quite high by 
librarianship participants — especially the 
item which asked to what degree the regu- 
lar (long-tenm) institute instructors were 
familiar with the problems and new develop- 
ments of today's schools (3T=4.8). The low- 
est mean rating (4.3) was made in response 
to the question: "To what degree did the 

staff demonstrate good use of 'new media' 
in their own teaching?" 

Participants in librarianship institutes 
typically rated the various "Instructional 
Resources" of their institutes as "good." 
"Community resources" received the highest 
mean rating (4.5) while "main college li- 
brary for the institution" received the 
lowest mean rating (3.8). Some 21% of all 
participants indicated that a separate 
library for the institute itself was not 
provided, and 21% reported that no instruc- 
tional materials center was provided for 
the institute itself. 

A listing of participants' responses to 
components under the heading "Physical 
Facilities" is not included here for the 
sake of brevity. However, two conclusions 
are apparent from the data: (1) partici- 

pants made lower average ratings to the 
various components listed here than they 
did elsewhere in the questionnaire; and 



(2) participants' "not provided" responses 
indicate that no institute made use of all 
facilities listed. Those components re- 
ported as being not provided by a majority 
of participants were: photographic lab- 

oratory, separate language laboratory, 
self-instruction laboratory, television 
study or film studio, and auditoriums. In 
addition 47% of all participants reported 
that no graphics production laboratory was 
provided and 44% indicated that no separate 
listening facilities were provided. 

Mean ratings by participants in school 
library personnel institutes of the items 
under "Administration of the Institute" 
were very high, ranging from 4.6 to 4.8. 

In summary, this brief analysis of par- 
ticipants' responses to Section I. Insti- 
tute Experiences, of the End-of-Institute 
Personal Information Report Form seems to 
indicate that participants: (1) were well 

pleased with the background and helpfulness 
of the institute staffs, with the adminis- 
tration of their institute, and with each 
other; and (2) were least pleased with the 
physical facilities available at the insti- 
tute they attended, it is also apparent 
that: (1) little attention was given in 

many institutes to grouping participants 
according to ability or, to a lesser de- 
gree, according to skills or for content of 
the program; (2) a number of institutes did 
not have separate libraries or instruc- 
tional materials centers; and (3) little 
attention was given to research and exper- 
imentation in the progrcuns of some insti- 
tutes. Above all, it appears that the 
participants considered the institute ex- 
perience worthwhile, and considerably more 
rewarding than their previous college edu- 
cational experiences. 



On-site Visitors’ Report 



This section provides a case report 
which describes, analyzes, and evaluates 
the school library personnel institutes 
visited under the following seven head- 
ings: (1) program objectives and emphases, 

(2) staff, (3) participants, (4) instruc- 
tional program, (5) physical facilities, 

(6) instructional resources, (7) adminis- 
trative considerations. This case descrip- 
tion is directed toward future institute 
directors. 



Program Objectives and Emphases 

Proposals for Summer 1966 library insti- 
tutes submitted to the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation included a series of progrcun 
objectives. Objectives outlined for the 
five institutes visited ranged from very 
brief statements of a general nature to 
those that were lengthy, detailed, and 
specific. Objectives for one institute in 
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particular were carefully organized under 
broad goal headings, with component sub- 
goals clearly identified. Although each of 
the five institutes was planned to present 
the school library administered as an in- 
structional materials center, it was pos- 
sible with more detailed statements of 
objectives to judge exactly what the di- 
rector planned to include. The clarity of 
design of the institute instructional pro- 
gram appeared to be related to the formu- 
lation of specific objectives, the better 
programs being those with the more detailed 
statements of objectives. 

Several objectives were listed by a 
majority of the school library personnel 
institute directors. Each institute pro- 
posal listed providing the participants 
an opportunity to gain greater skill in 
selection of various media through using 
selection aids and examining materials as 
an objective. Pour of the five indicated 
that their objectives included helping 
participants develop plans for a good in- 
structional materials center program, often 
through studying the organizational struc- 
ture of effective school libraries adminis- 
tered as materials centers. Four 
identified acquainting each participant 
with recent educational change as an objec- 
tive. Three of the five emphasized devel- 
oping plans for working with teachers and 
pupils, other objectives listed by more 
than one institute included acquainting 
participants with instructional equipment 
and presenting the newer media, including 
mass media. 

Objectives which the largest number of 
institute directors listed in their propos- 
als seemed to show a positive relationship 
to the ratings given the broad goals by 
participants and directors in the Personal 
Information Report Foian (see Participants' 
Interest and Competence Ratings, above) . 



Staff 

The staffs of the institutes consisted 
of four groups: (1) administration, (2) 

full-time and part-time professional staff, 
(3) supporting staff, and (4) short-term 
consultants. The smooth operation of the 
institute, and its unity, depended to a 
large extent on the size of the staff (par- 
ticularly of the professional staff) and on 
the way in which individual staff members 
related to each other. 

The director is unquestionably the key- 
stone of a successful institute. The di- 
rectors of the institute visited were, 
without exception, well-qualified persons 
of high professional calibre. Yet they 
were not equally successful as institute 
directors. A major obstacle to success 
for several appeared to be their lack of 
adequate time for administrative duties. 

In institutes in which the director car- 
ried a major share of institute teaching 
as well as of administrative duties, or 
where the director taught other courses 
outside and unrelated to the institute, 
institute administration suffered, it 
would thus appear that institute directors 
should have no .direct teaching responsi- 
bilities. 

In institutes where the director did 
not teach, several valuable activities 
were carried on to a much greater extent 
than in other institutes, in such cases, 
directors spent more time in supervising 
and coordinating the instructional pro- 
gram. They were able to have frequent 
staff conferences and thus improve insti- 
tute planning. In one institute the di- 
rector was also able to hold regular 
conferences with participants in order to 
be sure that their needs were being met, 
to avoid omission of important activities, 
and to exclude inappropriate content. 



Recommendations 



! 



1. Directors should give special atten- 
tion to the development of the objectives 
in the institute proposal. These objec- 
tives should be stated in specific terms 
and encompass the full range of the oppor- 
tunities included in the institute program. 



2. Institute brochures sent to poten- 
tial participants should include a clear 
statement of goals and objectives. 



Several institute directors emphasized 
the difficulty of securing adequate staff. 
In most cases the professional teaching 
staff was recruited from the parent insti- 
tution or from nearby school system, in 
only two institutes were staff members ob- 
tained from outside the state in which the 
institute was located. This situation may 
have contributed, to some extent, to a 
somewhat parochial treatment of certain 
topics, and to a local interpretation of 
out-of-state participant's needs. 
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The major problem in connection with 
staff at some of the institutes visited 
seemed to be the lack of unity of purpose. 
Though this was related, in turn, to lack 
of director time for supervision and to the 
fact that faculties did not, in some cases, 
have adequate time to plan together either 
before or during the institute, it was also 
severely aggravated by the use of part-time 
instructors. In many institutes, part-time 
instructors appeared not be well inte- 
grated into the instructional program. 
Frequently, they had other responsibilities 
and little opportunity to observe other as- 
pects of the institute so as to be able to 
relate their contributions to the total 
program of instruction. 



Part-time instructors representing dis- 
ciplines other than library science seemed 
to have particular difficulty in relating 
themselves to institute objectives. In one 



institute, general curriculum background 
was presented by a junior faculty member 
— from another academic department — who ap 
peared not to have a suitable background 
adequate for this specialized role. Staff 
members whose previous experience had been 
with non-print materials and equipment ex- 
clusively appeared to have difficulty in 
relating their responsibilities to the 
broad institute objectives of integrating 
print and non-print materials in an in- 
structional materials program. The insti- 
tutes which employed staff members having 
both knowledge and experience of a broadly 
conceived instructional materials program 
were more successful in this regard. 

Another staff problem related to the 
number of staff members (see Table 8-4) . 
The number of professional staff (includ- 
ing the director, assistant director, full- 
time and part-time instructors, but exclud- 
ing laboratory assistants) ranged from a 

low of two to a high of six. 



i 

I 



TABLE 8-4 

STAFF -STUDENT RATIO 



Number No. of full-time No. of part-time 

Institute Participants faculty members faculty members Ratio 




jf 




•I 

1 



3 



4 

I 



K 



A 

B 

C 

D 

E 



35 

35 
30 
30 

36 



2 

2 

2 

3 

4 



The most favorable staff ratio, based 
on the institutes visited, appeared to be 
one faculty member to each six partici- 
pants. As the ratio increased, attention 
to individual participant's needs appeared 
to decrease. Evaluators of institute pro- 
posals should give careful attention to 
staff-participant ratio, and especially to 
the number of full-time faculty members in 
relation to the number of participants. In 
one institute, almost the full teaching 
burden fell upon the director, with obvious 
effect on the institute and at great cost 
to the health and welfare of the director. 



The quality of the contribution of the 
supporting staff was difficult to assess. 



3 

0 

2 

2 

2 



1/7 

1/17.5 

1/7.5 

1/6 

1/6 



Because these staff members often worked 
behind the scenes it was impossible to draw 
conclusions concerning special uses made of 
their skills. Several institutes used lab- 
oratory assistants (often local graduate 
students) for work in producing instruc- 
tional materials. Although they served 
adequately within the limitations of their 
background and experience, it is a fair 
question to ask whether their place might 
not have been filled more effectively by 
experienced and successful school librari- 
ans. One institute made effective use of 
a recorder on its supporting staff. He 
took notes for all, leaving participants 
free to participate more fully in discus- 
sions and other activities. 
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All the institutes visited used some 
short-term (one day or less) consultants. 
However, not all institutes had consul- 
tants present during on-site visits, so 
generalizations made concerning them are 
necessarily limited. Consultants observed 
were local, however, and not actually ex- 
perts in the broad field of the institutes. 
In one case, the consultant (a local fac- 
ulty member) presented material on a con- 
tent area in curriculum; the other two were 
commercial representatives who presented 
products of their companies. In the first 
case, the consultant presented too much ma- 
terial in too concentrated a session, using 
both morning and afternoon for lectures 
that encompassed recent trends in his 
field. The other two might better have 
been handled by competent institute staff 
members. It should be reiterated that none 
of the consultants observed included the 
well-known authorities in instructional ma- 
terials listed in the original institute 
proposals. 



Recommendations 

1. The staff should include persons 
from outside the region in addition to 
campus and local professionals. 

2. The professional staff should meet 
a minimum standard of one instructor to 
six participants. 

3. The staff should include at least 
one professional member with knowledge and 
experience of a broadly conceived instruc- 
tional materials program. 

4. Institute directors i^ould not have 
direct teaching responsibilities, but 
should devote full time to institute ad- 
ministration and supervision. 

5. Part-time instructors, if employed, 
should be carefully integrated into the in- 
stitute program. 

6. Consultants should be carefully se- 
lected and used in such a way that they 
contribute to realization of institute ob- 
jectives. 



Participants 

The majority of the directors of li- 
brarianship institutes visited in 1966 
called attention to difficulties involved 
in selecting participants appropriate to 






objectives of their institutes. This same 
experience was shared by the directors of 
the 1965 institutes visited. Selection, 
in large measure, appears to be the key to 
a successful institute. 

Generally, directors of the 1966 insti- 
tutes reported that selection was made from 
an adequate number of applications to as- 
sure that the majority of participants met 
established qualifications. However, when 
an institute was characterized 1:^ special 
program features, or when selection was re- 
stricted to a specific geographic area such 
as one state, several problems were en- 
countered. For example, one director whose 
institute program was designed to help 
school administrators, general curriculum, 
and library supervisors from within the 
state to gain a better understanding of 
the functions and operations of a well- 
organized instructional materials center, 
found that few qualified candidates ap- 
plied. If the geographic region for se- 
lection had not been restricted to the 
state, a larger number of appropriate ap- 
lications would no doubt have been re- 
ceived. A second director indicated 
selection for future institutes should not 
be restricted to residents of a single 
state. The directors generally agreed 
that the number of applications was too 
limited when eligibility was thus confined 
to such a small geographic area. Insti- 
tutes designed for participants having un- 
usual or specialized experiences tended to 
receive fewer applications than those of a 
more general nature. 

Brochures distributed to encourage ap- 
plications should be developed with special 
care. The publications should clearly 
state the objectives, identify the educa- 
tional program in its entirety, and spell 
out selection criteria not only to encour- 
age applications but to discourage the 
" shopper." 

Procedures followed in institutes for 
selecting participants were reported by di- 
rectors as adequate and satisfactory. Ini- 
tial screening was routinely accomplished 
by the director to weed out ineligible ap- 
plicants. Final selection was made by a 
committee comprised of School of Library 
Science personnel, a dean (usually the dean 
of the School of Library Science) , and the 
institute director. There were no comments 
concerning dissatisfaction with this pro- 
cess. 
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The majority of each institute ' s roster 
of participants appeared to be interested 
and enthusiastic in being involved with the 
institute educational program. Feelings 
ranged from "This is the best and most 
worthwhile experience of my career" to, "I 
can hardly wait until I return to my school 
and try out some of these new ideas." An 
overwhelming majority expressed the opinion 
that their situations at home would be im- 
proved greatly by their institute experi- 
ence. 

Despite the fact that the over-all reac- 
tions of most participants were good, some 
expressed unfavorable reactions to program 
content and arrangement. This evident 
feeling of frustration and discontent with 
regard to program appears to have been at- 
tributed mainly to criteria used in select- 
ing participants. Therefore, directors 
need to study carefully applications for 
admission and to seek additional informa- 
tion, as needed, to avoid selecting persons 
with incompatibly divergent experiences and 
professional backgrounds. Otherwise, the 
inevitable result is the loss of student 
enthusiasm and interest through boredom or 
frustration. It was evident, in some of 
the institutes visited, that some students 
were not challenged by their experiences, 
whereas others were struggling to under- 
stand and to use them effectively. 

Recommendat ions 

1. Institutes which are highly special- 
ized, or which are designed for partici- 
pants having unusual experience backgrounds, 
should not be limited to one state or re- 
gion. 

■ 2. Institute directors should consider 
contacting state and local library program 
supervisors to secure lists of names of li- 
brarians who should be invited to apply. 

3. Directors should consider contacting 
former institute participants for assis- 
tance in distributing information to their 
colleagues and to help solicit applica- 
tions. 

4„ Directors should make every effort 
to obtain information on the applicant in 
order to determine the compatibility of the 
experience of the applicant and the educa- 
tional program of the institute. 



Instructional Program 

Institutes visited tended to be of two 
types: (1) those organized as a series of 

special courses taught separately and 
closely resembling the lagular college pro- 
gram, and (2) those organized as workshops. 
The workshop type of institute appeared to 
be more effective in providing coherent and 
logical sequences of learning. The sepa- 
rate courses, whatever their individual 
merit, showed little continuity, and, in 
some cases, little relationship to each 
other. This condition was most evident 
when courses were taught by part-time in- 
structors whose other responsibilities kept 
them from participating fully in institute 
activities. It is believed that major ele- 
ments of the institute program should be 
the responsibility of full-time profes- 
sional staff having a broad background of 
experience rather than to be delegated to 
junior faculty members recruited from other 
departments of the parent institution. 

Some general background courses for insti- 
tutes appeared not to have included suffi- 
cient emphasis on implications of 
educational change and curriculum innova- 
tion for school library service, primarily 
because the instructor lacked sufficient 
knowledge and experience to relate them 
effectively. 

With some notable exceptions, institute 
content appeared to be appropriate to the 
educational level and experience of par- 
ticipants. For the most part, assignments 
and special projects were designed to fit 
needs of individual students. Where common 
assignments were required of all partici- 
pants, students sometimes resented the 
failure to consider their individual prob- 
lems. Frequently, they complained that 
such assignments amounted to little more 
than "busy work." In one background 
course, for example, participants were re- 
quired to complete nearly identical assign- 
ments for each topic covered. The more 
common institute practice, however, was to 
permit participants to select assignments 
and projects appropriate to their own back- 
grounds and needs and to the problems of 
the libraries they administered. One in- 
stitute required that participants submit 
projects in advance for study and reaction 
so that, at the outset, the staff could ad- 
vise on procedures. 

The teaching of individual courses 
tended to be quite traditional. Often they 
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failed to provide for the uses of new me- 
dia, Few imaginative or innovative teach- 
ing techniques were observed in structured 
courses. On the other hand, workshop type 
institutes exhibited more effective teach- 
ing techniques. They used more instruc- 
tional media and discussion sessions. 
Particularly notable in workshop type in- 
stitutes were the alternating uses of large 
groups, panels, and committee activities. 
One institute made what was considered to 
be especially effective instructional use 
of field trips. Instead of devoting visits 
to outstanding schools largely to the in- 
spection of physical facilities, partici- 
pants spent several days in each school 
examining materials, using equipment, and 
studying relationships of materials, fa- 
cilities, and services to the instructional 
program. 

Workshop type institutes also made ef- 
fective use of discussion sessions to inte- 
grate the total instructional program. 

While the separate course institutes also 
used this technique, the discussions there 
related primarily to each specific course 
and seemed to have little carry-over from 
course to course. The special projects of 
individual participants also tended to tie 
the entire program together, especially in 
workshop type institutes. 

While most of the institutes visited had 
both depth and survey type studies, the 
depth studies appeared to be more effec- 
tive, whether presented as lecture or semi- 
nar classes. Lecturers appeared to use few 
teaching aids; often they failed to use 
even the aids they were talking about. The 
laboratory classes tended to be effective 
in direct ratio to the number and variety 
of equipnent and materials available for 
participant use. it is therefore believed 
that institute funds should be planned for 
lease or rental of most recent models of 
equipment and to provide equipment produced 
by many different manufacturers so as to 
vary laboratoiy experiences. 



opportunities for participants during which 
they were free to discuss problems and to 
learn from one another. Not all field 
trips were well integrated with the total 
institute program, in some cases too much 
was included in a single field trip, with 
the result that participants had inadequate 
opportunities to ask questions and to re- 
late what they were seeing to institute ob- 
jectives. 

All institutes visited included labora- 
tory experiences intended to develop in- 
sights and skills in the production of 
materials. Most of these activities were 
individualized and effective as far as they 
went. Their limitations related to staff, 
and to available equipment and materials 
rather than to the design and teaching of 
the program, in some institutes, the labo- 
ratory sessions, though of unquestionable 
value for developing skills required by 
participants, were not integrated with the 
rest of the instructional program. The 
®ff®ct of all this was the acquisition 
of mechanical skills rather than of knowl- 
edge of how materials production supports 
instruction. 

All institutes visited showed some vari- 
ety in types of learning activities. Those 
which were organized as workshops tended to 
have more variety in learning situations 
and greater participant response than those 
organized as separate courses. Those which 
most resembled tradxtxonal college programs 
appeared to be less well unified and much 
less effective in arousing consistently en- 
thusiastic participant response. 



Recommendatpions 

1. Institutes should be planned as 
workshops even though they may carry credit 
for separate courses. 

2. Instructors should use the media 
about which they are teaching. 



All the institutes appeared to provide 
opportunities for informal learning through 
field trips. These included trips to 
nearby schools, museums, television sta- 
tions, and computer centers. The most com- 
mon type of field trip involved visits to 
one or more schools, usually schools nota- 
ble for innovation in facilities, program, 
or both. One institute also included in 
its agenda of informal learning experiences 
motion pictures at regular theaters and 
concerts. All institutes created meal-time 



3. Field trips should be carefully 
integrated into the total instructional 
program, and closely related to other 
activities. 

4. Instructors representing other dis- 
ciplines should be involved in the total 
institute program so that their contribu- 
tion may relate more directly to other 
aspects of the institute content and to 
its broad objectives. 
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Physical f’acilities 



Physical facilities for the five NDEA 
institutes visited ranged from excellent 
to poor. Although some institutes con- 
ducted programs in grossly inadequate quar- 
ters, no institute was found to have placed 
participants in totally inferior facili- 
ties. 



Each institute was provided classroom 
space, group study space — usually the li- 
brary and varying amounts of work space. 
Production, individual viewing, and lis- 
tening spaces were limited in most insti- 
tutes. Although two of the five 
institutes had excellent listening and 
production rooms, such facilities were not 
outstanding on the whole. Lack of adequate 
accommodations for specialized activities 
appeared to be detrimental to the planned 
program in several institutes. 



Facilities of some institutes were 
widely scattered on campuses or inconve- 
niently located within large building com- 
plexes. In such cases, this situation led 
to misuse of facilities and to dissipation 
of student time required to move from place 
to place. Other institutes operated pro- 
grams in single self-contained buildings. 
Space for large and small group instruc- 
tion, demonstrations, production, group 
viewing and listening, and library activity 
with regular and special materials collec- 
tions was easily available. Participants 
in these institutes appeared to have defi- 
nite advantages over colleagues in institu- 
tions with less adequate facilities. 



Except in two notable instances, insti- 
tute facilities were typically standard 
classroom installations. They were hardly 
capable of "raising sights" of partici- 
pants. Facilities observed were not good 
examples of physical design for facili- 
tating communication. Not one installation 
could offer to participants experience in a 
physical setting that incorporated modern, 
sophisticated communications technology. 



Unfortunately, institutes offering stu- 
dents opportunities to work in relatively 
good facilities (especially production work 
space) were plagued with the inability to 
make maximum use of available space. These 
institutes failed to properly staff the 
specialized areas to allow effective use of 
equipment and maximum use of space. 



Librarianship institutes visited by EMIE 
on-site visitors emphasized the instruc- 
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tional materials concept of a good school 
librairy. Yet the majority of these insti- 
tutes did not provide access to modern li- 
brary facilities. It was quite common to 
find in use drab, cluttered, uninviting 
classrooms or make-shift spaces character- 
ized by acoustical and physical discomfort. 
The majority of institute programs were 
conducted in non-airconditioned facilities. 
Heat, humidity, and outside distractions 
detracted from program values. 




Recommendations 



1. When specialized facilities are 
available, staffing should permit maximum 
utilization of the equipment and space. 



2. If an institution cannot make avail- 
able facilities which allow educational 
programs to be implemented fully, the in- 
stitution should not be awarded an insti- 
tute. Routine inspection of facilities by 
institute proposal evaluators is suggested. 



3. Every effort should be made to adapt 
the physical plant to allow the use of mod- 
ern teaching tools by the institute staff 
as well as the participants. This includes 
modern, sophisticated communications hard- 
ware. 



Instructional Resources 



Instructional resources for Summer 1966 
institutes visited were more readily acces- 
sible, in larger quantity and in greater 
variety, than those for 1965 librarianship 
institutes. This does not mean, however, 
that each of the five institutes visited 
provided adequate instructional resources 
for participants. Certain institutes were 
able to meet resource needs of participants 
on a much higher level than others. Those 
institutes conducting daily programs in 
comparatively new facilities housing a 
regular college library collections, a 
school of library science book collection, 
a fully stocked production facility, a 
special collection of new media, and an 
adequate inventory of related instructional 
equipment appeared to be doing better jobs 
than those operating in outmoded classrooms 
having limited book or non-book collec- 
tions. 



Because the five institutes visited em- 
phasized the instructional materials center 
concept, it was to be expected that special 
efforts would be made to gather collections 
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of new media or a wide variety of non-print 
materials. On the whole, this was well 
done by somewhat more than half the insti- 
tutes visited. However, in some institutes 
there appeared to be a lack of variety and 
depth of non-print materials. Although 
participants were sometimes overwhelmed by 
the apparent abundance of available new 
media, there did appear to be a lack in 
overall breadth and depth of such resources. 
Items such as 8mm loop films (silent and 
sound), microfilm, microcards, microfiche, 
audio tapes, multi-media kits, programmed 
learning hardware and software, and a vari- 
ety of production equipment — thermal, 
diazo, color- lift, pen and ink, dry-mount, 
photography — ^were not generally available. 
All institutes provided their own collec- 
tions of instructional equipment or made 
special arrangements for the use of re- 
quired equipment. 

With one exception, there existed a 
glaring deficiency in each institute with 
respect to such equipment collections. 

Most collections were characterized by 
“one of this and one of that." It was 
quite evident that a wide variety of the 
same item of equipment would have been more 
effective in relating the participant's ex- 
periences to their own situations. 

Special effort was made by the directors 
of some institutes to develop useful col- 
lections of print materials and to arrange 
them for use during the institute. Espe- 
cially helpful were those collections which 
had been physically relocated in the spe- 
cial quarters, of the institute. Institute 
participants gained a further opportunity 
when staffing allowed the after-hours and 
individual use of both the regular and 
special collections of instructional re- 
sources. 

The school library personnel institutes 
visited made good use of educational field 
trips. Included in off-campus visits were 
private and public school libraries and in- 
novative school plants and libraries in 
various stages of implementing the concept 
of an instructional materials center. Par- 
ticipants were highly motivated by these 
visits and follow-up discussions. One in- 
stitute arranged each of its visits to 
local school libraries to cover one to 
three days. The librarian of that school 
worked with the participants as a member of 
the institute staff during the visitation 
period. This technique seemed particularly 
helpful to participants. 



The use of instructional resources was 
more evident in the classroom programs dur- 
ing 1966 visits than during 1965 visits. 
Classrooms were equipped to use new tech- 
niques of instruction, and for the most 
part, the use of new media was more evident 
than in 1965. 



Recommendations 

1. The inventory of instructional re- 
sources (including print and non-print 
materials) should be varied and of consid- 
erable depth. 

2. Arrangements should be made to have 
available specialized equipment for the 
full duration of the institute. 

3. There should be variety in types of 
equipment and depth (several common brands) 
of each type. 

4. When new media are stressed in the 
program, representative samples of them 
must be available in sufficient variety and 
quantity to permit participant and staff 
use. 

5. Every effort should be made to en- 
able participants to have maximum accessi- 
bility of all needed instructional 
resources during the institute period. 



Administrative Considerations 

Parent institutions seemed to provide 
good administrative support to institutes 
evaluated. There appeared to be no serious 
problems related to handling of funds. Al- 
though some institutes experienced diffi- 
culty with prompt payment of stipends in 
1965, there were no comments relating to 
this problem in 1966. 

Some aspects of institute planning might 
have been improved, on the other hand, if 
the parent institutions had made better pro 
visions for releasing institute directors 
from other responsibilities prior to the 
beginning of institutes. It was generally 
believed that the college should also have 
provided a staff adequate to assure the in- 
stitute director complete freedom from 
other responsibilities during the period 
the institute was in progress. 
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Planning for participant living accommo- 
dations was very good, on the whole. Most 
institute directors made arrangements to 
permit participants to live in one or two 
on-campus dormitories. In the one insti- 
tute held without resident facilities, 
interchange of ideas cunong participants ap- 
peared to be lacking. Several directors 
commented that participants who commuted 
daily identified less closely with the in- 
stitute program than did resident partici- 
pants. It is believed that colleges which 
cannot provide common living facilities for 
the institute enrollees should consider 
seriously whether they should engage in 
summer institute programs. 

Planning for transportation for insti- 
tute field trips appeared to be excellent. 
Buses were provided at times and places 
needed. The provision of materials was a 
more serious administrative problem in some 
institutes than in others. Only samples of 










qertain types of media were provided. In 
at least one institute a shortage of ma- 
terials limited the amount of experience 
each participant could have for use in car- 
rying out production activities. 



Recommendations 



1. Institute directors should have few, 
if any, direct teaching responsibilities. 

2. Institute directors should be re- 
leased from most other activities during 
the detailed planning period prior to the 
beginning of the institute. 

3. Institute proposals submitted by 
institutions lacking campus residence halls 
or off-campus facilities including both 
living and study facilities should not be 
considered favorably. 
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EDUCATIONAL MEDIA INSTITUTE 
EVALUATION PROJECT 



434 EAST WiaiAM STREET 
SAN JOSE, CAUFORNIA 9SI 12 



A Project of the Department of Audiovisual Instruction of the 
•National Education Association under a Title VII-B grant of 
the National Defense Education Act 



SUMMER 1966 
End-of-Institute 



Personal Information Rieport Form 



This form seeks your opinions of some important considerations about the NDEA institute you 
have been attending. Its purpose^ .is not to evaluate y.QurT particular institute but to gath- 
er data on the national program. Recommendations based on this information will be made 
for the primary purpose of making future NDEA summer institute programs more effective. 



DIRECTIONS —SECTION I 

1. Enter your name and institute location in upper right hand corner of the ANSWER SHEET. 

2. Note that all but one of the items in Section ! cal.l’ for ratings on a scale of "5" 
(Exceptionally good) to "1” (Exceptionally poor). 

3. Note, also, that not all items will be relevant to your institute experience. When 
such is the case, enter a "0" in the appropriate box of the ANSWER SHEET. 

4. Following each Lettered set of questions (A, B, etc.) you are asked to write your own 
comments or qualifications. Place these comments in spaces provided on Sides 1 and 2 
of the COMMENTS SHEET provided. 

5. Please answer every question . 



EXAMPLE: Mr. Reyes attended an institute which had no separate library for itself; however 

he believed the main college library to be excellent. Hence, he placed the number 
"5" in the box beside item #48 on the ANSWER SHEET and the number "0" in the box 
beside iter* #49. 



P. INSTRUCTIONAL RESOURCES 
COMPONENTS 
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48. Main college library for the institution 

49. Separate library for the institute itself 
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INSTITUTE OBJECTIVES 
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How realistic and useful were the objectives of the in^ 
stitute you attended (in terms of your own interests, 
experiences, and job functions)? 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 


To what degree was the coursO content of vour instltuta 


appropriate to its stated objectives? 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 


How would you rate the attention given in your institute 


to theoretical eusosets of educational commun4r>»«-4nn9 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 
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How would you rate the attention qiven to skill-type 


activities ? 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 


How would you rate the Sttei^tioh given to providing essen- 


tial background information? 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 


As a whole, how appropriate wUs the institute program for 
the professional development of educational madia 
specialists? 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 



COMMENTS I Pittas* limnttdlatttly turn to Sid* 1 of thtt COMMENTS SHEET and wtittt your own 
coRimonts concornlng obittctlvas of your Instltuta (undor "A"). 
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ASPECTS 



21. How would you rattt the appropriateness of the level 

(difficulty, advancement) of courses or activities of 
your institute? 



22. How would you rate the general quality of teiLching in 
lecture-type cleussSs? 



23. How would you rate the general quality of teaching in 
small-qroup (seminar-type) classes? 



24. 



How would you rate th# gefteral quality of teaching in 
led)- type classes? 



25. How would you rate the quality and amount of ' attention 
given to individualized instruction' in your institute? 
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5 4 3 2 1 0 

5 4 3 2 1 0 



5 4 3 2 1 0 

5 4 3 2 1 0 



5 4 3 2 1 0 
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ASPECTS 



26. In some institutes, attention is given to grouping stu- 
dents according to ability (those having a great deal 
of background or skill in some subject are allowed to 
proceed more rapidly or to greater depth than others). 
How would you rate this euipect of your institute? 
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5 4 3 2 1 0 



27. in your institute, how appropriate was the proportion 
of "sit and listen” activities to "iab-type” 

activities? 3 4 3 2 1 0 



28. Some institute activities require different groupings 
of students for different types of content or for the 
development of different skills or understandings. 

How would you rate attention to such matters in your 

institute? 5 432 1 0 

29. in your institute, how appropriate were the methods 

of instruction used in various courses or for var- 
ious activities? 5 4 3 2 1 0 



COMMENTS. Please immediately turn to Side 1 of the COMMENTS SHEET and write your own com< 
ments concerning the instructional program bf your institute (under ”B”). 



c. 


QUALITY OF INSTITUTE PROGRAM 


'5'J 
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COMPONENTS 


If 


1 


e 

H 


8 

h 
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30. 


Theoretical bases of educational communications 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 


31. 


Production of media 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 


32. 


Media selection and evaluation 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 


33. 


Research and experimentation 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 


34. 


Utilization (improved teaching with media) 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 


35. 


Administration (managing media and facilities) 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 


36. 


Equipment operation and simple maintenance 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 


37. 


Reference and bibliography (printed information resources) 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 



COMMENTS. Please immediately, tuzfn to Side 1 of the COMMENTS SHEET and write your own com- 
ments concerning quality of your institute program (under ”C). 
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0 . INgTITUTE PARTICIPANTS 



ASPECTS 

38, How appropriato wara crltarla uaad by tha diractor in 
aalacting tha participanta for your inatituta? 

39, How would you rata tha participanta* ability and/or 
background to profit from inatituta axpariancaa? 

40, How would you rata tha participanta * anthuaiaam for, 
and intaraat in, tha contant of tha inatituta? 

41, How would you rata participants* ganeral esprit ^ 

corps 7 




42. In ganaral, how appropriate was tha contant of tha 

inatituta to tha participants* probable future job ^ * 

raaponaibllltlaa? 5 4321 0 

COMMENTS. Plaaaa immadiataly turn to Side 1 of tha COMMENTS NHEET and wtita yoat own com- 
ments concerning tha participanta in your inatituta (under "D"). 



E . INSTITUTE STAFF 



ASPECTS 



43. To what degree wara tha regular (long-term) instruc- 
tors familiar with problems and new davalopmants of 
today's schools? 

44. To what extant wara visiting (short-term, one day to 
a week) staff mambars familiar with problems and new 
davalopmants of today's schools? 
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5 


4 3 


2 1 . 


0 


5 


4 3 


2 1 


0 



45. How would you rata tha halpfulnass of tha inatituta 
staff to you? 



5 4 3 2 1 0 



46* To what degree did tha staff damoAstrata good use of 
"new madia" in their own teaching? 

47. How would you rata staff members' attanqpts to involve 
you actively in learning axpariancaa? 



5 4 3 2 1 0 

5 4 3 2 1 0 



COMMENTS. Plaaaa immediately turn to Side 1 of tha COMMENTS SHikT and write youf own com^ 
manta concerning tha ataff of your inatituta (under "E"). 
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F. 


INSTRUCTIONAL RESOURCES 
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48. 


Main college library for the ihstitiition 




5 


4 


3 


2 


1 . 


0 


49. 


Separate library for the institute itself 




5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 


50. 


Educational media or instructional resource 
for the institution 


center 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 


e 

in 


Educational media or instruOtiOnai resource 
for the institute itself 


center 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 


• 

CM 

in 


Community resources (field trip sites, museums, etc.) 
















used in the institute program 




5 


4 


i 


2 


1 


0 


53. 


Exhibits and displays 




5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 



COMMENTS. Please immediately turn to Side 1 of th^ COMMENTS SHEET and write your own com- 
ments concerning the instructioiial ifeaources b£ your institute (under ''P")» 



G . PHYSICAL FACILITIES 
COMPONENTS 
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54. 

55. 

56. 

57. 

58. 

59. 

60. 



Graphics production laboratory 
Photographic laboratory 
Separate listening facilities 
Programmed instruction laboratory 
Separate language laboratory 
Self-instruction laboratory 
Preview facilities 

61. Television studio or film studio 

62. Classrooms 

63. Conference or seminar rooms 

64. Auditoriums 

65. Dormitory rooms 

66. Dining rooms 



5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 



4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 



3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 



2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 



1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



COMMENTS. Please immediately turh to lide 1 of. the COMMENTS SHEET and write your own com- 
ments concerning the physical faoilities of your institute (under "G”). 
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ADMINISTRATION OF THE INSTITUTE 



aspects 



67 , 



How would you rate the handling of administrative 
details (stipends, materials, etc.) of the insti- 
tute? 
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68. 



How would you rate the contributions of special ad- 
ministrative personnel (audiovisual librarians, co- 
ordinators of materials, cund the like) assigned to 
the institute? 



69 . 



How would you rate the over-all administration of 
your institute? 



COMMENTS. Please immediately turn to Side 1 of the COMMENTS SHEET and write your own com- 
ments concerning the adminis tr at ion of your institute (under "H"). 



I 



GENERAL EVALUATION 




Looking at all aspects of the institute, and comparing them with previous educational exper- 
iences you have had, please rate it oh the Continuum below. Enter the number you select in 
the box beside item #70 on the ANSWER SHEET. 



Exception- 
ally Good 



EXception- 
allv Poor 



70 . 



» 8 



. 4 



COMMENTS. Please immediately turn to Side 1 of the COMMENTS SHEET and write any further com- 
ments concerning your institute (under “I"). 



J. 



MOST VALUABLE ACTIVITIES OR PROJISCTS 



Please list uj? to three institute activities or special projects Ih which you participated 
which you believe will be of greatest value to you in your future work with educational 
media on Side 2 of the COMMENTS SHEElT (under “J"). 



K. 



LEAST VALUABLE ACTIVITIES OR PROJECTS 



Please list up to three institute activities or special projects in which you participated 
which you believe will be of least value to you in your future work with educational media 
on Side 2 of the COMMENTS SHEET (under "K"). 



1. 



YOUR FUTURE PLANS 



How, if at all, have this summer's institute ex|>erience8 strengthened or caused you to change 
your future plems (graduate work, job goals, further experiences, etc.)? Explain each brief- 
ly in the spaces provided under "L" on Side 2 of the COMMENTS SHEET. 



M. 



IMPROVEMENT OF FUTURE INSTITUTES 



Please list any further suggestions you haVe concerning • ways of improving future institutes 
of the type you attended 'in summer 1966 on Side 2 of the COMMENTS SHEET (under "M"). 
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SECTION II. INTEREST INVENTORY: BROAD GOALS 



Statements following describe a number of educational media activities regarded as closely 
related to typical en^loyment situations. Use the self-appraisal scale to Indicate for each 
statement: (1) ItA interest to you, personally, euid (2) your present competence with respect 

to It. Although some goals may not be related to the Institute you have been selected to 
attend, we should like to have your ratings of all of them, nevertheless. 



1 



Select the number (1-9) which best describes each statement's Interest to you €uid your com- 
petence with respect to It. Then place that number In the appropriate box on the ANSWER 
SHEET. 



1 



EXAMPLE: If you are quite Interested In the activity described In the first Item but be- 
lieve yourself to Ise lacking In present competence with respect to It, you will place a 
number towards 9 In Column A and another number towards 1 in Column B .of the ANSWER SHEET. 



Self -Appraisal Scale 



1 1 2 


3 


4 




6 7 


8 


1 * 


of no 1 


1 


1 


1 of some 1 


1 


1 


1 of high 


interest | 




1 

1 


j interest j 


1 


1 


1 interest 


no 1 


1 


1 


1 some 1 


1 


1 


1 high 


competence | 


1 


1 


jcompetence | 


1 


1 


jcompetence 



B 



Interest 
to you 



Your 

present 

competence 



(15) 



Become aware of the nature of significant literature, research 
findings, leaders, and outstanding progriuns in the educational 
media field 



(17) 



Become acquainted with the nature of significant recent changes 
in educational practices (team teaching, independent study, 
grouping, etc.) and curricular emphases and their relevauice to 
educational media 



(19) 

( 21 ) 



Learn more about significant theoretical aspects and roles of 
new media in educational communication 



Coordinate and/or perform evaluation of, experimentation with, 
auid research regarding applications of educational media in 
various learning situations 



(23) 



Become better acquainted with the availability, content, and 
the use of source lists,’ catalogs, and evaluative listings 
pertaining to educational media 



(25) 



Establish standards and procedures for the critical evaluation 
and selection of educational media and related materials by 
teachers, subject matter specialists, supervisors, and otheri 
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Self-Appralsal Scale 



A 

B 



^ 1 


^ 1 


3 1 ^ 


‘ 1 5 


6 7 


1 8 


1 9 


of no 1 


1 


1 


1 of some i 


1 


1 


1 of high 


Interest | 


1 


1 


1 Interest | 


1 


1 


1 Interest 


no 1 


1 


1 


I some 1 


1 


1 


1 high 


competencsj 


J_ 


1 


|Conpetencej 


1 


1 


jcompetence 



A B 

Your 

Interest pi^^seht 
to you coim^etence 

(27) Establish standards emd procedures for the critical evaluation 

and selection of technological devices (projectors, teaching 
machines, language leJsoratorles , and the like) 

(29) Develop skill and Insight In working with teachers and students 

utilizing educational media resources 

(31) . Assist teachers In Identifying needs for the use of educational 

media and related materials and equipment In the school organi- 
zation 1x1 which you work 

(33) , Inprove your skills required for the local production of simple 

Instructlohal materials (large transparencies, chaurts, mounted 
materials, 2" x 2" slides, and the like) 

(35) \ Improve your skills required for the local production of more 

ctomplex Instructional materials (television prograuns, 8mm or 
16mm motion pictures, synchronized sound-slide sets, etc.) 

(37) . , Improve your skills required for technical processing (catalog- 

ing, clasiirlflcatlon, and subject heading) of Instructional 
materials 



(39) 

(41) 

(43) 

(45) 

(47) 






o 
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Become better acquainted with recommended administrative pat- 
terns and procedures for educational media programs; Improve 
ability to organize and administer such prograuns 

Become better acquainted with the concept of the Instructional 
materials center Involving full Integration of "print" and 
"non-print" materials aind services 

Formulate a defensible plan of action for Improving the educa- 
tional media program of the school or orgamlzatlon In which 
you work (Including both long- and short-term goals) 

Inprove your grasp of factors, standairds, and criteria Involved 
In preparing, defending, auid expending budgets for new educa- 
tional media and services 

Become feunllleu: with the scope of educatloxlal media available 
to your school organization through provision of federal or 
state fuhds 
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l^elf-Appralsal Scale 



A 

B 



A 1 


V 1 


1 


4 1 5 1 


CD 

ID 


1 ® 


of no 1 


1 


1 


1 Of some 1 


1 1 


1 Of high 


Interest | 


1 


i 


1 interest | 


_ . 1 __ 1 _ ^ 


1 Interest 


no I 


1 


1 


1 some 1 


1 1 


1 high 


competence! 


1 


1 


1 competence | 


1 1 


jcompetence 



A B 

Your 

XntereiAt pteient 
,to .voia Oompet^nce 



(49) 

(51) 

(53) 

(55) 

(57) 

(59) 



Develop skill In managing Inter-personal and personnel problems 

Involved in administering educational media programs 

Develbp A better understanding of thd availability and applica- 
tions of automated data pr bees sing and Information retrieval 
devices and systems 

Leaurn more Ubout standards and recent Improvements In the design 
of educational facilities (buildings, media centers, classrooms, 
auditorluihs, studloib, etc.) to permit full and adequate use of 
educational media 

Become better acquainted with the characteristics, special ad- 
vantages, uses and costs of various educational technological 
devices (copiers^ recorders, self-study devices, and the like) 

Develop skill in operating new media equipment (projectors, tele- 
vision caitierks, and the like) 

J Improve your skills requiked for the necessafy simple maintenance 

of technological equipment (projectors, playbacks, and the like) 



1 ^ 



Blease transcribe all your anavera to the 
attached ANSWER SHEET, and return the ANSWER 
sheet, comments sheet, and this QUESTIONNAIRE 
to yOur Institute Director. 

^ ^ 
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